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On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  England  in  the  summer  of 
1897,  I  undertook  an  investigation  of  the  practical  workings 
of  the  English  income  tax.  I  had  been  delegated  to 
do  this  by  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Taxation. 
My  report  to  the  Commission  was  withheld  from  publication 
in  accordance  with  my  wish,  in  order  that  I  might  supple¬ 
ment  the  personal  inquiries  I  had  made  by  a  more  careful 
study  of  the  published  materials  relating  to  the  tax.  These 
investigations  have  now  been  completed  and  the  results  are 
offered  to  the  public  in  this  monograph. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  work  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  have  led  me  to  entertain  the  hope  that  it  might  prove 
useful  to  tax  commissions  and  legislative  committees,  as 
well  as  to  students  of  taxation  and  public  finance.  In  practise, 
the  problem  of  taxation  is  largely  a  problem  of  administra¬ 
tion,,  in  regard  to  which  much  may  be  learned  by  a  study  of 
the  tax  systems  of  different  countries.  In  fact,  that  is  almost 
thr  only  way  by  which  one  can  hope  to  arrive  at  any  general 
conclusions  which  are  of  value.  The  materials  for  such  a 
line  of  study  are  abundant,  but  they  are  not  very  accessible, 
at  least  not  to  the  general  public.  But  little  has  been  written 
in  English  on  the  subject  of  tax  administration.  Perhaps 
this  circumstance,  rather  than  any  sense  of  national  self- 
sufficiency,  explains  why  tax  commissions  and  legislative 
bodies  in  the  United  States  have  paid  so  little  attention  to 
the  experience  of  other  countries. 

I  have  for  .some  time  had  in  view  the  preparation  of  a 
work  which  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a  comparative  study 
of  the  methods  of  assessing  income  and  property  taxes  in  the 
priticipal  countries  of  Europe.  But  while  I  have  collected 
material  for  this  work  to  a  considerable  extent,  I  cannot 
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look  forward  to  its  completion  in  the  near  future.  In 
the  meantime,  this  account  of  the  assessment  of  the  income 
tax  in  England,  originally  contemplated  as  a  part  of  that 
work,  is  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  its  im¬ 
mediate  publication. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  English  system  of 
assessing  a  tax  upon  the  sources  of  income.  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  consider  here  the  advisability  of  adopting  that 
system  in  this  country.  But  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
that  without  adopting  the  tax,  it  is  possible  to  profit  by 
English  experience  in  other  ways.  For  there  are  many 
features  in  the  administration  of  the  tax  which  would  be 
equally'  applicable  to  other  forms  of  taxation.  As  examples, 
I  might  mention  the  use  made  of  declarations  in  Schedule 
D,  and  the  methods  by  which  these  declarations  are  obtained  ; 
or  the  system  of  inspection  by  trained  government  officers, 
who  are  permanently  employed  in  the  tax  service ;  or  the 
institution  of  permanent  and  independent  local  boardp ;  or 
the  taxpayer’s  option  of  assessment  either  by  a  local  board 
or  bj'  a  central  government  board.  Such  admini.strative 
features  as  these  have  no  necessary  connection  with  the  form 
of  income  tax  which  has  been  adopted  in  England.  They 
could  be  as  advantageously  applied  to  a  personal  income  tax 
or  a  general  property  tax. 

In  offering  this  work  to  the  public,  I  desire  to  acknowledge 
my  great  indebtedness  to  different  officers  in  the  Inland 
Revenue  Service,  for  their  uniform  patience  and  courtesy  in 
answering  my  numerous  inquiries  and  otherwise  aiding  me 
in  my  investigations.  The  information  I  owe  to  them  prob¬ 
ably  constitutes  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  monograph. 

J.  A.  HILL. 

Cambridge,  Mass., 

November,  i8gg. 
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I. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  fiscal  system  of  the  English  government  the 
income  and  property  tax  has  proved  to  be  a  convenient 
and  productive  source  of  revenue.  In  the  year  1898- 
1899  it  brought  into  the  Exchequer  over  8,000,000, 
and  thus  provided  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  amount 
expended  by  the  national  government.  Besides  consti¬ 
tuting  an  important  part  of  the  permanent  or  ordi¬ 
nary  revenues,  the  tax  has  repeatedly  proved  to  be 
a  valuable  resource  for  an  emergency ;  through  its 
instrumentality  more  than  one  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  under  conditions  of  more  or  less  difficulty,  has 
succeeded  in  maintaining  that  close  adjustment  of 
revenue  to  expenditure  which  the  excellent  traditions 
of  English  system  of  finance  required  of  him. 

The  tax  has  had,  in  fact,  a  somewhat  remarkable  his¬ 
tory.  Originally  adopted  as  a  temporary  resource,  it 
has  now  been  assessed  for  over  fifty  years  without  any 
interruption ;  and  although  still,  in  form,  a  temporary 
tax,  requiring  for  its  continuance  an  annual  renewal  by 
act  of  Parliament,  it  is,  in  all  probability,  as  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  and  as  permanent  as  any  part  of  the  revenue 
system.  The  tax  is,  however,  more  than  fifty  years 
old  if  we  date  its  age  from  its  first  appearance  in  the 
fiscal  system  of  England.  A  tax  on  incomes  was 
resorted  to  by  William  Pitt  as  far  back  as  1798  and  the 
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income  tax  in  its  present  form  was  introduced  in  1803. 
These  were  war  taxes.  At  that  period  a  direct  tax  on 
income  could  hardly  have  been  levied  by  any  govern¬ 
ment  in  a  time  of  peace.  But  under  the  pressure  of  the 
heavy  strain  which  the  struggle  with  Napoleon  was 
imposing  upon  the  financial  resources  of  England,  it  was 
accepted  as  a  biirdensome  but  justifiable  demand  up)on 
the  patriotism  of  the  nation.  When  the  Napoleonic 
wars  terminated  with  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  and  a  per¬ 
manent  peace  had  been  established  under  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  the  tax  was  at  once  discontinued.  It  was  not 
resorted  to  again  until  1842.  In  that  year  Sir  Robert 
Peel  revived  it,  partly  to  provide  for  a  deficit  in  the 
budget  and  partly  to  enable  him  to  make  certain  reduc¬ 
tions  and  reforms  in  the  complicated  system  of  protective 
import  duties.  It  was  expected  that  this  revival  would 
be  only  temporary;  but  it  proved  to  be  permanent.  The 
government  has  never  since  found  itself  quite  ready  to 
part  with  this  .source  of  revenue,  and  the  country,  as 
represented  by  Parliament,  has  never  insisted  on  being 
relieved  from  the  impost ;  and  so  the  income  tax  has 
been  continued  to  the  pre.sent  day.  It  was  many  years, 
however,  before  the  intention  of  ultimately  dispensing 
with  it  was  virtually  abandoned.  In  1853 
stone  came  before  Parliament  with  a  comprehensive  and 
far-reaching  financial  programme  which  he  confidently 
believed  would  place  the  government  in  a  position  to 
part  with  the  income  tax  at  the  expiration  of  seven 
years;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  expectation  would 
have  been  realized  and  that  the  tax  could  and  perhaps 
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would  have  been  given  up  at  the  end  of  that  period,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  Crimean  War.  That  unexpected 
event  involved  large  expenditures  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  not  anticipated,  and  when  the  year  i860  arrived  he 
had  no  alternative  but  to  ask  for  a  renewal  of  the  tax. 
Again,  in  1874,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  felt  constrained  to 
dissolve  Parliament  and  appeal  to  the  country,  he  offered, 
in  event  of  his  return  to  office,  to  abolish  the  income  ta.x.' 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  party,  however,  was  defeated.  But 
the  election  did  not  turn  upon  financial  questions  and 
could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  popular  verdict  in  favor  of 
the  income  tax.  Still  the  Disraeli  ministry,  which  now 
came  into  office,  naturally  felt  free  to  continue  the  tax 
and  found  it  desirable  to  do  so;  and  since  that  time 
no  prime  minister  has  ever  proposed  to  part  with  this 
convenient  and  productive  source  of  revenue. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  its  history  the  tax  was  several 
times  granted  for  a  term  of  years.  Bnt  ever  since  i860 
it  has  been  an  annual  impost,  which  would  expire  with 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  if  it  should  not  be  renewed 
by  Parliament.  This  annual  renewal  affords  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  adjust  the  rate  of  the  tax  to  the  condition  of 
the  finances.  If,  for  instance,  the  revenues  are  insuf¬ 
ficient  the  necessities  of  tlie  government  may  be  provided 

*  The  tax  at  that  time  was  low,  the  rate  being  only  three 
pence  in  the  pouiut-  The  repeal  would  have  involved  a  sacrifice  of 
something  less  than  five  and  one-half  millions  of  revenue.  Glad¬ 
stone's  programme  included  other  relief  from  taxation  which  alto¬ 
gether  would  mure  than  have  exhausted  the  surplus.  He  pro]>osed  to 
restore  the  revenue  by  certain  contemplated  reforms  in  taxation,  the 
nature  of  which  he  did  not  divulge  at  the  time.  But  it  seems  that  he 
had  in  mind  an  enlargement  and  reconstruction  of  the  death  duties. 
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for  by  adding  another  penny  to  the  rate.  If  there  is  an 
excess  of  revenue  the  country  can  be  relieved  from 
unnecessary  taxation  and  the  accumulation  of  idle  funds 
in  the  treasury  forestalled  by  taking  off  a  penny.  In 
this  way  the  tax  has  repeatedly  proved  to  be  a  highly 
convenient  resource,  of  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  has  availed  himself  both  when  he  was  confronted 
with  the  prospect  of  a  deficit  and  when  he  was  in  the 
more  fortunate  position  of  having  a  surplus  at  his  dis¬ 
posal.  Hence  in  the  English  budget  the  income  tax  has 
served  as  a  sort  of  regulator  or  adjustable  element  by 
means  of  which  a  close  correspondence  between  revenue 
and  expenditure  can  readily  be  maintained.  This  ex¬ 
plains  why  the  rate  has  undergone  such  frequent 
changes.  For  a  number  of  years  after  1842  the  tax 
was  kept  at  7  pence  in  the  pound,  or  a  little  less 
than  3  per  cent.  During  the  Crimean  War  it  was 
increa.sed  to  16  i)ence ;  and  since  that  period  changes 
have  been  made  every  year  or  two.  The  lowest  point 
was  reached  in  1875,  the  rate  then  being  only  2  pence 
in  the  pound.  Since  1880  it  has  varied  from  5  to  8 
pence. 

From  time  to  time  changes  have  likewise  been  made 
in  the  exemptions  and  abatements  which  are  granted  to 
the  possessors  of  small  income.s.  In  recent  years  the 
range  of  these  abatements  has  been  very  much  extended, 
and  in  effect  the  tax  has  thereby  been  made  progressive 
!  as  regards  incomes  l)etween  ;^i6o  and  £^oo.  Incomes 


under  ^160  are  wholly  exempt  and  incomes  above 
bear  the  full  rate  of  the  tax  without  any  relief  or  abate¬ 
ment. 
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In  other  respects  the  tax  has  undergone  hardly  any 
changes  of  importance  since  it  was  first  introduced.  In 
its  main  features  it  is  the  same  to-day  that  it  was  ninety- 
years  ago ;  and  even  in  details  the  changes  have  been 
comparatively  few.  The  assessment  is  still  for  the  most 
part  regulated  by  the  Act  of  1842,  and  that  Act  is  in 
turn  a  close  reproduction,  in  form  as  well  as  substance, 
of  the  Act  of  1807. 

That  the  English  income  tax  should  have  been  in  this 
way  retained  and  perpetuated  until  it  has  become  appar¬ 
ently  a  permanent  institution  .seems  to  establish  a  certain 
presumption  in  its  favor.  To  be  sure,  in  politics  and 
finance,  however  it  may  be  in  the  realm  of  nature,  mere 
survival  can  hardly  be  said  to  constitute  any  very  con¬ 
clusive  proof  of  fitnes.s.  Conservatism  or  other  and 
perhaps  worse  inflnenees  may,  as  we  know  too  well, 
perpetuate  old  institutions  after  they  have  becom^.ill- 
adapted  to  changed  conditions  or  even  laden  with  abuses 
and  injustice.  Tlie  system  of  state  and  local  taxation 
in  the  United  States  might  be  cited  its  a  ca.se  in  point. 
But  there  are  no  indications  that  the  English  income 
tax  is  thus  becoming  antiquated  or  that  it  contains  such 
inequalities  or  defects  as  would  justify  a  demand  for  its 
abolition  or  radical  reform.  Eike  most  taxes,  it  has  first 
and  last  given  rise  to  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  tax¬ 
payers  and  to  adverse  criticism  by  statesmen,  politicians, 
and  writers  on  finance.  Such  criticism  can  by  no  means 
be  dismi.s.sed  as  altogether  unjustifiable.  The  tax  has  its 
defects,  which  would  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
were  we  to  attempt  to  pass  judgment  on  its  general 
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character  and  test  its  merits  either  by  the  standard  of 
an  ideal  system  or  by  comparison  with  other  existing 
taxes,  which,  in  turn,  will  be  found  to  have  other  or 
similar  defects.  But  however  faulty  or  imperfect  the 
tax  may  be,  it  has  successfully  withstood  all  criticism 
and  opposition.  Movements  for  its  abolition  or  its  re¬ 
construction  on  different  principles  have,  indeed,  been  set 
on  foot,  but  they  have  not  met  with  much  support.  Twice 
in  the  course  of  its  history  it  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  investigation  by  Parliamentary  Committees, — once 
in  1851  and  again  in  1861  ;  but  neither  committee 
reported  in  favor  of  making  any  changes,  and  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years  or  more  there  has  been  little  to 
encourage  any  expectation  that  the  tax  will  be  abolished 
or  will  nndergo  any  fundamental  revision.'  Apparently 
the  income  tax  has  come  to  stay  and  is  generally 
accepted  as  a  justifiable  and,  on  the  whole,  fairly  satis¬ 
factory  imp().st. 

This  result  is  no  doubt  due  to  a  variety  of  cau.ses. 
The  tax  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  highly  convenient  fiscal 
re.source  for  the  government.  It  is  regularly  productive 
of  a  large  amount  of  revenue,  and  can  be  made  to 
respond  cjuickly  to  the  needs  of  special  emergencies. 

‘  Of  the  proiKJsed  charges  which  were  urged  ujwii  the  attentiuu  of 
the  committees  the  most  im])urtuiit  probably  was  one  for  distinguish¬ 
ing  between  "  st>ontaneuus  incomes  ”  and  “industrial  incomes”, 
meaning  by  the  former  the  incomes  derived  from  capital  and  by  the 
latter  those  which  are  the  rewaid  of  lalmr  or  personal  exertions.  It 
was  proi>osed  to  tax  industrial  incomes  at  a  lower  rate.  The  best 
statement,  |>erhaps,  of  the  reasons  for  not  making  any  such  distinc¬ 
tion  or  any  other  fundamental  alterations  in  the  tax  is  found  in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  budget  speech  of  1853. 
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Taken  in  connection  with  the  other  portions  of  the 
English  system  of  taxation  it  conduces  to  a  just  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  public  burdens  and  carries  out  the  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  principle  that  taxes  on  articles  of  general 
consumption  should  be  supplemented  by  direct  taxes  on 
property  or  income.  Politically  it  occupies  a  strong 
pasition  since,  in  its  incidence,  it  is  confined  mainly  to  the 
wealthy  or  w’ell-to-do  classes,  which  constitute  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  total  population ;  and  consequently 
there  will  be  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  great 
majority  of  voters  to  join  in  any  movement  for  its  aboli¬ 
tion.  But  after  all  due  allowances  have  been  made  for 
these  factors  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  that  the  success  of 
the  tax  in  surviving  the  test  of  experience  is  in  no  small 
degree  due  to  the  method  by  which  it  is  assessed  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  assessment  is  carried  out  through 
the  agency  of  competent  officials.  Probably  this  as 
much  as  atiything  else  explains  why,  notwithstanding  the 
great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  economic  and 
industrial  conditions,  and  the  effects  which  these  changes 
have  produced  on  the  forms  in  which  property  is  held 
and  the  way  in  which  the  income  of  smuety  is  produced 
and  distributed,  the  income  tax  has  continued  to  be 
assessed,  producing  apparently  better  results  and  giving 
rise,  on  the  whole,  to  less  complaint  at  the  present  time 
than  it  did  in  the  earlier  perio<l  of  its  history. 


II. 


GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ASSESSMENT. 

The  five  Schedules. — For  the  purposes  of  the  assess¬ 
ment  the  different  kinds  of  taxable  income  are  classified 
under  five  different  divisions  or  schedules : 

Schedule  A  covers  the  income  arising  from  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  land  or  houses.  It  includes  the  rental  value  of 
premises  occupied  by  the  owner  as  well  as  the  rents  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  landlord  from  the  tenant. 

Schedule  B  applies  to  the  income  from  the  use  or 
occupation  of  land,  i.  e.^  the  income  received  by  the  cul¬ 
tivator  of  the  land,  whether  he  is  the  owner  or  the 
tenant. 

Neither  of  these  schedules,  it  may  be  well  to  observe, 
applies  to  land  or  buildings  used  for  indxistrial  or  busi¬ 
ness  purposes.  The  income  derived  from  such  sources 
would  be  included  and  assessed  under  the  earnings  of 
the  business  in  Schedule  D. 

Schedule  C  comprises  the  interest,  annuities,  or  divi¬ 
dends  payable  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  government 
securities,  British,  colonial  or  foreign. 

Schedule  D  includes  the  income  from  trades,  profess¬ 
ions  and  business,  from  colonial  or  foreign  possessions, 
from  the  stock  or  bonds  of  colonial  or  foreign  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  from  any  other  sources  which  are  not 
specifically  included  in  any  other  schedule. 

Schedule  E  consists  of  the  salaries,  annuities,  or  pen- 

t. 
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siotis  received  by  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  state 
and  of  incorporated  companies. 

This  classification  is  not  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  any  distinctions  in  the  rates  at  which  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  income  are  taxed.  So  far  as  the  rate  is  con¬ 
cerned  all  income  is  treated  alike.'  The  distinctions 
relate  to  the  manner  in  wdiich  the  income  is  assessed.  It 
would  seem  that  those  who  framed  this  measure  of  taxa¬ 
tion  came  to  the  conclusion  that  that  process  of  asse.ssment 
which  was  calculated  to  produce  the  best  results  when 
applietl  to  one  fonn  of  income  could  not,  without  more 
or  less  modification,  be  as  advantageously  applied  to 
another.  At  any  rate  w’e  find  that  the  assessment  is 
regulated  by  distinct  rules  for  the  different  schedules, 
and  that  there  is  consequently  considerable  diversity  in 
the  process  and  the  machinery  by  which  the  income  is 
ascertained  and  taxed.  So  this  classification  may  be 
regarded  as  having  been  devised  with  a  view  to  adjust¬ 
ing  the  process  of  assessment  to  the  kind  of  income  to 
be  assessed.*  The  result  is  a  complicated  system.  Sim- 

'  In  the  case  of  Schedule  B  there  is  a  formal  but  not  a  real  excep¬ 
tion.  The  rate  here  is  levied  on  the  annual  value  of  the  land.  But 
the  taxable  income  is  represented  by  a  fractional  part  of  the  annual 
value,  .\ccordingly  the  rate  levied  is  a  corresponding  fractional  piart 
of  the  rate  for  the  other  Schedules. 

’  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  classification  is  altogether 
consistent  with  the  principle  on  which  it  is  apparently  ba.sed.  For  it 
will  be  found  that  in  some  instances  varieties  of  income  which  are 
classified  in  the  same  schedule,  are  assessed  in  different  ways  and  by 
different  machinery  ;  and  conversely  that  varieties  of  income  which 
are  classified  in  different  schedules  are  assessed  by  the  same  machin¬ 
ery,  and  in  the  same  way.  For  instance,  the  income  from  railways, 
which  is  classified  in  Schedule  D,  really  belongs  in  a  distinct  class  so 
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plicity  has  been  sacrificed  in  order  to  secure  this  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  means  to  the  end. 

The  Method  of  Assessing  the  Sources  of  Income. — In 
all  this  diversity,  however,  one  underlying  principle  has  j 
been  introduced  and  applied  so  far  as  practicable.  It  is 
the  principle  of  assessing  the  sources  of  income.  This 
constitutes  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  English 
income  tax.  So  far  as  practicable  the  income  is  asse.ssed 
where  it  arises  and  the  tax  is  collected  by  stoppage  at 
the  source.  Thus  the  tax  on  the  landlord’s  income  is 
assessed  to  and  collected  from  the  tenant,  who  then 
deducts  it  from  the  rent.  In  like  manner  the  creditor’s 
income  is  reached  by  an  assessment  upon  the  gross  in¬ 
come  or  profits  of  the  debtor,  who  deducts  the  tax  from 
his  interest  payments.  The  right  to  deduct  the  tax 
from  rent  or  interest  is  conferred  by  statute,  and  any 
contract  intended  to  abrogate  it  is  void.'  The  stock¬ 
holder’s  income  is  reached  by  assessing  the  tax  upon 
profits  of  the  corporation,  and  thus  producing  a  corre¬ 
sponding  diminution  in  the  dividends  which  he  receives. 

far  as  the  process  of  assessment  is  concerned  ;  then  again,  the  salaries 
classified  in  Schedule  E,  fall  into  two  distinct  groups  assessed  by  dif¬ 
ferent  machinery  and  by  different  rules.  But  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  such  inconsistencies  were  either  not  present,  or  else  not 
very  prominent,  when  the  classification  was  first  prepared  ;  they  are 
for  the  most  part  the  result  of  later  developments,  and  have  been  suf¬ 
fered  to  remain  probably  because  they  do  not  give  rise  to  any  practical 
disadvantage.  But  they  make  it  inconvenient  to  adhere  strictly  to 
the  classification  by  schedules  in  describing  the  process  of  assessment, 
and  consequently  in  the  presentation  of  that  subject  in  this  mono¬ 
graph,  a  somewhat  different  classification  has  been  followed. 

‘There  is,  furthermore,  a  penalty  of  ^50  for  refusing  to  allow  the 
deduction.  Income  Tax  Act,  1842,  102  aud  103. 
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The  five  schedules  constitute  a  classification  which  has 
been  prepared  with  a  view  to  reaching  the  sources  of  in¬ 
come  so  far  as  possible.  The  diversity  in  the  nature  of 
the  sources  necessitates  considerable  diversity  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  and  machinery  by  which  this  principle  of  assessment 
is  applied. 

This  method  of  assessment  makes  the  tax  which  has 
been  adopted  in  England  quite  different  in  form  at  least 
from  the  income  taxes  of  other  countries.  Writers  on 
public  finance  have,  indeed,  been  disp>osed  to  deny  that  it 
could  properly  be  termed  an  income  tax.  Gladstone  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  a  system  or  code  of  taxation  rather  than  a 
single  tax  ;  Wagner  calls  it  “  eine  einkommensteuerartige 
Zusammenfassung  eines  Systems  von  Ertragssteuern,” 
and  Bastable,  referring  to  the  “  composite  ”  character  of 
the  tax,  says  “  the  five  schedules  may  well  be  regarded 
as  so  many  distinct  taxes  since  they  deal  with  different 
kinds  of  revenue.  The  connection  between  them  comes 
out  only  in  cases  of  exemption  or  abatement.”  The 
discussion  of  this  question  of  terminology  or  classifica¬ 
tion  lies  somewhat  outside  the  scope  and  purpose  of  this 
monograph.  But  it  may  be  said  here  that  the  English 
income  tax  is,  at  any  rate,  a  tax  which  is  intended  to 
reach  in  its  final  incidence  all  individual  incomes  which 
exceed  a  certain  minimum  limit  and  exact  from  them  a 
contribution  apportioned  to  their  size.  But  unlike  most 
income  taxes  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  not  levied  directly 
upon  the  aggregate  net  income  of  each  individual  per¬ 
son,  but  so  far  as  possible  upon  the  sources  from  which 
the  individual  incomes  are  derived.  At  the  same  time 
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the  ultimate  distribution  of  the  income  arising  from  the 
different  sources  is  not  treated  as  a  matter  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  ;  the  diversity  in  the  amounts  accruing  to  different 
persons  is  taken  into  account  by  granting  exemptions  or 
abatements  to  those  whose  aggregate  incomes  fiom  all 
sources  fall  within  certain  specified  limits.  So  the  tax 
is  not,  strictly  .speaking,  what  the  German  writers  on 
finance  would  call  an  Objectsteuer  or  tax  on  objects.  It. 
is  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  personal  impo.st.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  taxpayer  is  treated  as  a  contributor  to  the 
expenses  of  government  and  the  attempt  is  made  to 
regulate  his  contribution  with  reference  to  his  circum¬ 
stances  or  wealth  as  indicated  by  the  .size  of  his  income. 
In  this  resi)ect  the  tax  carries  out  the  idea  of  the 
ordinary  income  tax. 

There  are  two  important  advantages  which  the  English 
method  of  assessing  income  at  the  source  possesses  over 
an  assessment  upon  individual  incomes  In  the  first 
place  the  taxpayer  is,  as  a  rule,  relieved  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  disclosing  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  the  exact 
amount  of  his  income.  He  is  required,  to  be  sure,  to 
to  disclose  the  gross  amount  which  passes  into  his 
hands  from  certain  specified  sources ;  but  he  need  not 
distingui.sh  what  proportion  of  this  is  his  income,  to  be 
expended  as  he  plea.ses,  and  what  proportion  he  is  required 
to  pay  over  to  other  p>eople ;  nor  need  he  reveal  how 
much  income  he  receives  from  other  sources.  It  is  only 
when  he  wishes  to  claim  the  exemption  or  abatements 
which  the  law  allows  on  itidividual  incomes  which  come 
within  certain  specified  limits  that  he  is  obliged  to 
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give  a  complete  and  exact  statement  of  his  income. 
Leaving  such  cases  out  of  account  it  will  be  found  that 
under  this  system  of  taxation  a  resident  of  England  will 
be  called  upon  to  declare  the  rental  value  of  the  house 
which  he  occupies  or  the  farm  which  he  cultivates ;  he 
will  likewise  be  required  to  declare  the  amount  of 
income  yielded  by  any  business,  trade,  or  occupation  in 
which  he  may  be  engaged,  and  the  amount  received 
without  deduction  of  the  tax  from  any  foreign  in¬ 
vestments  ;  but  he  need  not  state  how  much  of  the 
sum  so  declared  is  absorbed  by  payments  of  interest 
on  personal  debts  or  borrowed  capital  or  by  payments 
of  rent ;  and  he  need  not  reveal  how  much  income 
he  derives  from  the  stock  or  bonds  of  domestic  corpora¬ 
tions,  or  from  securities  of  the  British  government,  or 
from  lands  or  houses  owned  by  him  and  leased  to 
tenants.  Consequently  his  aggregate  net  income  may 
be  a  good  deal  more  or  it  may  be  a  good  deal  less  than 
the  sum  which  he  is  required  to  declare. 

The  other  advantage  which  the  system  possesses  is 
found  in  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  it  reaches 
the  income  subject  to  taxation.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  opportunities  for  evasion  will  be  greatly  diminished, 
or  entirely  removed,  if  the  income  can  be  taxed  before 
it  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  person  who  is  entitled  to 
enjoy  it ;  or,  if  there  is  still  sufficient  opportunity  for 
evasion,  the  inducement  to  take  advantage  of  it  may  be 
lacking  so  far  as  the  person  who  is  held  responsible  for 
the  tax  and  required  to  make  a  return  of  the  income  is 
concerned.  Under  this  system  of  assessment  there  is, 
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in  fact,  a  large  ainonnt  of  income  in  regard  to  which 
evasioji  is  impossible.  This  is  the  case  with  the  income 
paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  state  which  imposes  the 
tax.  In  the  Engli.sh  system  the  tax  on  public  annuities 
and  on  dividends  or  intcre.st  on  the  public  debt  is  simply 
deducted  from  the.se  payments  as  they  are  made.  In  the 
same  way  the  tax  is  withheld  from  the  .salaries  and  pen¬ 
sions  paid  in  the  public  .service.  Hardly  le.ss  certain  is 
an  a.sse.s.sment  on  the  profits  of  corporations  in  reaching 
the  incomes  of  the  stockholders  and  bondholders. 

The  history  of  the  English  income  tax  affords  a 
striking  proof  of  the  better  results  which  can  be  .secured 
by  this  system  as  compared  with  a  tax  levied  on  the 
final  recipients  of  the  income.  The  income  tax  intro¬ 
duced  by  William  Pitt  in  1798  was  of  the  latter  descrip¬ 
tion.  It  was  as.ses.sed  upon  the  aggregate  net  income  of 
each  individual  taxpayer.  But  in  1803,  as  already  stated, 
the  pre.sent  method  of  asse.ssment  was  introduced.  That 
those  who  introduced  it  did  .so  with  full  recognition  of 
the  advantages  which  it  was  calculated  to  secure  is 
evident  from  the  following  extract  taken  from  a  con¬ 
temporary  government  publication : — 

“  As  the  former  duty  [Pitt’s  income  tax]  was  imposed  on  a  general 
account  of  income  from  all  sources,  the  present  duty  [the  tax  of 
1803]  is  imposed  on  each  source  by  itself  in  the  hands  of  the  first  pos¬ 
sessor,  nt  the  same  time  permitting  its  diffusion  through  every  natural 
channel  in  its  course  to  the  hands  of  the  ultimate  proprietor.  Instead 
of  the  landlord  and  the  various  claimants  upon  him  in  succession  it 
looks  to  the  occupier  only.  Instead  of  the  creditor  it  looks  to  the 
fund  from  which  the  debt  is  answered.  In  place  of  a  complicated  ac¬ 
count  collected  from  various  sources  from  which  the  income  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  is  derived  it  applies  to  the  source  itself  to  answer  for  the  in¬ 
crease.  By  these  means  its  object  is  attained  with  more  facility  and 
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certainty,  and  with  1cm  intricacy  and  diacloanrc,  diminishing  the  oc¬ 
casions  of  evasion  by  the  means  of  exaction  ;  thus  the  charge  is  grad¬ 
ually  diffused  from  the  first  possessor  to  the  ultimate  proprietor,  the 
private  transactions  of  life  are  pn)tectcd  froin  the  public  eye,  and  the 
revenue  is  more  effectually  gu.irded.”  (Quoted  in  the  Int.  Rev.  Rep’t 
of  i8«5,  p.  73.) 

The  improvement  as  regards  the  yield  of  the  tax  was 
very  marked.  Pitt’s  income  tax  as.se.s.sed  at  a  10  per 
cent,  rate  had  produced  about  j^5,8cx),ocx)  annually. 
The  tax  of  1803,  which  was  a.s.sc.s.sed  at  one-half  that 
rate  and  with  the  same  exemptions,  yielded  only  a  mill¬ 
ion  less  revenue,  and  in  1806,  when  the  rate  was 
again  10  per  cent.,  the  yield  was  1,600,000,  or  just 
double  what  the  earlier  tax  had  produced.  Without 
any  further  changes  in  the  rates  the  yield  increa.sed  to 
;^i2,ooo,ooo  in  1808,  to  over  /■i3,ooo,ooo  in  1810,  and 
over  /'14, 000,000  in  1814.  It  cannot,  perhaps,  be  main¬ 
tained  that  this  is  a  fair  test  of  the  relative  productivity 
of  the  two  sy.stems  .since  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  form 
of  income  tax  adopted  by  Pitt  can  be  made  to  produce 
much  better  results  than  he  .secured  by  it.  However 
that  may  be,  it  requires  no  very  extended  investigation 
or  wide  ex|jerience  to  prove  that  there  is  a  large  mass  of 
income  which  can  be  a.s.sessed  at  its  source  much  more 
easily  than  at  its  destination.  One  need  only  consider 
the  simplicity  of  an  a.s.se.ssment  upon  the  earnings  of  a 
corporation  as  compared  with  the  difficulty  of  finding 
out  and  taxing  this  income  after  it  has  been  distributed 
among  the  individual  holders  of  the  stocks  and  bonds. 
In  the  cases  of  which  this  is  a  type  the  sources  are  few 
and  easy  to  get  at  while  the  recipients  are  many  and 
hard  to  find. 
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It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  apply  this  principle  of 
assessment  at  the  source  of  all  kinds  of  income.  In  the 
first  place  the  source  may  be  inaccessible  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  imposing  the  tax.  This  is  the  case  with  the  in¬ 
come  from  investments  or  possessions  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  or  in  other  states.  But  while  this  income  cannot 
be  reached  at  its  source,  the  attempt  is  made,  under  the 
English  system,  to  reach  some  part  of  it  on  its  way  from 
source  to  destination  by  requiring  any  banker  or  agent 
in  Great  Britain  who  may  be  entrusted  with  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest  or  dividends  on  foreign  securities  to  ac¬ 
count  for  and  pay  the  tax  on  the  sums  passing  through 
his  hands  in  this  way.  Again  there  is  considerable  in¬ 
come  which  may  be  said  to  remain  where  it  arises,  the 
source  not  being  distinguishable  from  the  destination. 
The  “  first  possessor  ”  of  it  is  also  “  the  ultimate  proprie¬ 
tor  ”.  This  is  generally  true  of  the  incomes  obtained 
by  the  exercise  of  a  trade,  the  practice  of  a  profession 
and  the  private,  as  distinguished  from  the  corporate 
management  of  business  in  general.  It  is  also  true  of 
the  income  derived  from  the  capital  employed  by  the 
owner  in  his  own  profession  or  business ;  and  of  the 
income  represented  by  the  rental  value  of  land  or 
houses  in  those  case.s  in  which  the  owner  is  also  the  oc¬ 
cupier. 

As  regards  these  descriptions  of  income,  then,  it  is 
not  possible  to  distinguish  for  the  purposes  of  taxation 
between  source  and  destination.  The  assessment  will 
have  to  be  made  upon  the  person  who  receives  and  en¬ 
joys  the  income  and  who  will  consequently  profit  by 
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any  evasion  of  the  tax.  But  while  in  these  cases  the 
person  on  whom  the  tax  is  assessed  is  not  without  the 
inducement  to  evade  it,  he  may,  nevertheless,  lack  the 
opportunity.  Whether  evasion  is  possible  and  easy  or 
not  will  depend  upon  circumstances  and  particularly  upon 
the  character  of  the  income.  The  assessment  of  houses 
and  lands  in  the  locality  where  they  are  situated,  or  of  the 
income  which  they  represent,  is  always  a  comparatively 
simple  matter,  affording  little  chance  for  evasion 
whether  the  tax  be  levied  upon  the  owner  or  the  tenant ; 
and  under  the  English  system  the  assessment  of  the 
farmer’s  income  is  equally  .simple,  because  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taxation  the  income  is  assumed  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  certain  proportion  (one-third  as  the  law  now  stands) 
of  the  annual  or  rental  value  of  the  farm,  .so  that  ordi¬ 
narily  it  is  not  necessary  to  undertake  to  a.scertain  the 
profits  which  the  farmer  actually  obtains.'  Then,  too, 
many  of  the  moderate  or  smaller  incomes  earned  in  a 
trade,  profession,  or  business  can  be  estimated  with  so 
close  an  approach  to  accuracy  that  there  is  practically 
little  chance  for  concealment. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
an  accurate  or  adequate  a.ssessment  is  hardly  possible 
without  the  assistance  of  information  furnished  by  the 
person  who  possesses  the  income  on  which  the  tax  is  to 
be  levied.  Here  both  the  inducement  and  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  evade  some  part  of  the  tax  are  present  and  are,  as 

'  Since  1887  the  fanner  has  had  the  option,  however,  of  being  assessed 
upon  the  profits  actually  received  from  his  fann  ;  but  he  does  not  gen¬ 
erally  avail  himself  of  this  alternative,  perhaps  because  it  is  not  often 
for  his  advantage  to  do  so. 
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it  were,  coincident, — the  person  who  has  the  opportunity 
being  the  person  who  profits  by  the  evasion.  There 
is,  in  fact,  considerable  income  which  will  hardly  be 
discovered  and  taxed  unless  the  recipient  of  it  is  honest 
enough  to  reveal  it.  This  applies  to  the  returns  from 
foreign  investments  where  the  tax  has  not  been  de¬ 
ducted  by  any  agent  and  must,  therefore,  be  collected, 
if  it  is  collected  at  all,  from  the  investors  themselves. 
In  other  cases  the  existence  of  the  income  may  be  obvi¬ 
ous  enough,  but  its  amount  cannot  be  accurately  or 
perhaps  even  approximately  estimated  unless  the 
assessors  can  avail  themselves  of  the  taxpayer’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  own  affairs.  This  is,  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  true  of  the  larger  professional  and  business 
incomes. 

The  opportunity  for  evasion,  then,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  strongest  objection  that  can  be  urged  against  the  di¬ 
rect  taxation  of  income,  has  not  been  entirely  elimi¬ 
nated  under  the  English  system,  but  its  scope  has  been 
very  much  restricted.  Probably  more  than  four-fifths 
of  the  tax  collected  is  a.sse.ssed  in  such  a  way  or  under 
such  conditions  that  evasion  is,  broadly  speaking,  out  of 
the  question.  This  estimate  includes  all  the  tax  as¬ 
sessed  in  Schedules  A,  B,  C,  and  E,  and  more  than  half 
of  that  in  Schedule  D.  But  as  for  the  remainder,  it  is 
assessed  under  conditions  which  do  not  wholly  preclude 
the  possibility  and  likelihood  of  more  or  less  evasion,  the 
income  being  of  such  a  nature  that  the  a.ssessors  are,  to 
some  extent,  dependent  upon  the  declarations  which 
are  required  of  interested  taxpayers.  Consequently,  as 
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regards  this  portion  of  the  tax,  the  problems  and  diffi¬ 
culties  which  are  involved  in  securing  reliable  declara¬ 
tions  and  making  an  adequate  assessment  are  very  much 
the  same  as  those  which  arise  in  connection  with  the 
other  and  more  usual  form  of  income  tax  which  is  as¬ 
sessed  upon  the  aggregate  net  incomes  of  the  individual 
taxpayers ;  and  it  will  be  found,  in  fact,  that  the  process 
and  machinery  of  assessment  employed  in  Schedule  D 
would  be  equally  applicable  to  a  tax  which  was  wholly 
assessed  upon  the  individual  owners  of  the  taxable  prop¬ 
erty  or  income. 


III. 


THE  MACHINERY  OF  ASSP:SvSMENT. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  administrative  ma¬ 
chinery  by  which  the  tax  is  assessed  we  find  that  there 
are  two  distinct  sets  of  officials  :  one  which  is  appointed 
by  the  central  government  and  represents  primarily  the 
interests  of  the  treasury  ;  and  another  which  consists  of 
local  commissioners  and  officers  independent  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  government  and  standing  in  close  touch  with  the 
taxpayer. 

The  administration  of  the  income  tax,  like  that  of  all 
other  internal  taxes,  is  under  the  general  oversight  atid 
direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  or, 
as  they  are  collectively  called,  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue.  These  commissioners  are  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  Hut  within  every  local  district  the  asse.ssment 
is  under  the  charge  of  an  independent  local  board,  viz., 
the  Commi.ssioners  for  the  General  Purposes  of  the 
Income  Tax,  commonly  known  as  the  General  Com¬ 
missioners.  They  are  selected  from  the  Land  Tax 
Commissioners.  This  raises  the  question,  who  are  the 
Land  Tax  Commissioners? 

The  iMnd  Tax  Commissioners. — The  land  tax  goes 
back  to  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  The  Laud 
Tax  Act,  which  was  passed  in  1692,  directed  that 
the  persons  named  therein  should  be  commissioners 
for  executing  the  act  for  the  several  counties,  boroughs. 
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towns,  and  places  therein  mentioned.  From  that  time 
to  the  present,  land  tax  commissioners  have  been 
named  or  appointed  by  acts  of  Parliament,  which 
are  called  name  acts,  and  are  passed  from  time  to  time 
as  occasion  may  require,  (ienerally,  however,  they  are 
passed  at  the  first  session  of  each  new  Parliament.  Hut 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  commissioners 
are  really  selected  by  Parliament  or  even  nominated  by 
the  p[overnnient.  The  passaj^e  of  the  name  act  by  Par¬ 
liament  is  a  purely  perfunctory  proceedinjj ;  nor  is  the 
list  of  names  prepared  by  any  government  officer  although 
the  bill  is  nominally  introduced  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchecpier  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  In  prac¬ 
tice  the  selection  of  names  rests  mainly  with  the  land 
tax  commissioners  themselves.  Hnt  the  first  step 
towards  the  preparation  of  the  bill  is  usually  taken  by 
the  Hoard  of  Inland  Revenue,  which  sends  out  a  circular 
to  the  clerks  of  the  land  tax  commissioners  reminding 
them  that  a  name  act  is  to  be  passed  at  the  coming  ses¬ 
sion  of  Parliament  and  suggesting  that  they  prepare  a 
list  of  names  of  men  in  their  districts  who  are  qualified 
to  act  as  commissioners  and  forward  it  to  the  member  of 
Parliament  for  the  county.  The  Hoard,  however,  has  no 
authority  over  the  commissioners  or  their  clerks,  but  it 
takes  this  precautionary  step  in  order  that  the  matter 
may  not  be  overlooked.  The  commissioners  might 
ignore  the  circular  if  they  chose ;  but,  in  fact,  the  list  is 
usually  prepared  by  them  or  their  clerk  in  response  to  this 
suggestion  and  is  then  forwarded  to  the  member  for  the 
county,  who,  after  perhaps  making  some  additions  of  his 
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own  to  the  names,  sends  it  to  the  Public  Bill  Office  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  There  these  lists,  coming 
from  different  districts,  are  put  together  in  the  form  of  a 
bill,  which  is  then  passed  by  Parliament  as  a  mere  mat¬ 
ter  of  course  and  constitutes  the  Name  Act.  As  regards 
the  manner  of  their  election  then  the  commissioners  are 
a  good  deal  like  a  close  corporation. 

The  number  of  land  tax  commissioners  is  not  limited. 
There  is  a  property  qualification  required  for  the  office, 
viz.,  the  possession  of  a  freehold,  copyhold  or  leasehold 
estate  having  an  annual  value  of  not  less  than  ;^ioo. 
Justices  of  the  peace  are  ex  officio  land  tax  commission¬ 
ers.  A  commissioner  receives  no  pecuniary  remunera-  ^ 
tion  ;  there  is  usually,  however,  no  reluctance  about 
accepting  the  office,  for  it  carries  with  it  some  degree  of 
honor  or  recognition  and  involves  very  little  labor  or 
responsibility.  In  fact  the  majority  of  land  tax  com¬ 
missioners  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  exercise  the  func¬ 
tions  of  their  office  at  all.  Perhaps  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  those  who  are  appointed  commissioners  really 
act  as  such. 

The  General  Commissioners. — Now  these  land  tax 
commissioners  in  each  district  select  from  their  own 
numbers  the  commissioners  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  income  tax  who,  as  already  stated,  have 
charge  of  the  assessment  within  the  district.  The 
districts,  it  may  here  be  explained,  are  rather  arbi¬ 
trary  divisions  of  the  county  which  were  made 
when  the  original  Land  Tax  Act  was  passed  and 
have  been  retained  with  few  alterations  down  to  the 
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present  day.  The  number  of  general  commissioners  in 
each  district  is  by  statute'  limited  to  not  more  that 
fourteen  or  less  than  three.  A  number  of  other  land 
tax  commissioners  are  selected  in  the  same  way  for  the 
purposes  of  filling  vacancies  that  may  occur  on  the 
board  of  general  commissioners.  They  make  up  what 
is  termed  the  vacancy  list.  But  the  office  of  general 
commissioner  being,  like  that  of  land  tax  commissioner, 
a  permanent  one,  vacancies  will  arise  only  as  commis¬ 
sioners  resign,  die,  or  become  for  any  other  reason  dis¬ 
qualified  to  act.  Whenever  that  happens  the  remaining 
general  commissioners  in  the  district  choose  new  com¬ 
missioners  from  the  names  on  the  vacancy  list.  Then 
tliis  list  is  made  up  or  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as 
occasion  requires,  by  the  land  tax  commissioners.’ 

The  property  qualification  for  the  office  of  general 
commissioner  is  the  possession  of  real  or  personal  estate 
of  an  annual  value  of  not  less  than  £zqo.  A  commis¬ 
sioner  receives  no  pay  for  his  services,  but  there  is  a 
certain  degree  of  local  dignity  as.sociated  with  his 
position  and  he  is  exempt  from  jury  duty  and  from 

'  28  Viet.  c.  30,  «  5. 

’  In  some  cases  of  the  principal  towns  or  cities  the  magistrates  and 
justices  of  the  peace  appoint  a  certain  number  of  commissioners  to  act 
with  those  apjwinted  by  the  land  tax  commissioners.  In  the  city  of 
Ivondon  two  general  commissioners  are  ap]K>inted  by  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  out  of  a  list  of  eight  names  presented  by  the  common  coun¬ 
cil  ;  two  others  are  appointed  by  the  Bank  of  England  ;  and  according 
to  Act  of  1842  one  other  was  to  be  appointed  by  each  of  the  following 
incorporated, 'companies  :  the  Royal  Assurance  Company,  the  London 
Assurance  Company,  The  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company,  the 
London  Dock  Company,  and  the  St.  Catherine  Dock  Company.  But 
some  of  these  companies  are  no  longer  in  existence. 
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serving  in  parish  or  ward  offices.  So  that  while  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  office  is  voluntary  there  is  usually  little 
difficulty  in  finding  properly  qualified  men  who  are 
ready  to  accept  it. 

The  general  commissioners,  then,  are  usually  well-to- 
do  if  not  wealthy  property  owners  resident  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  for  which  they  act.  They  are  not  responsible  to 
any  higher  administrative  authority ;  and  they  do  not 
owe  their  office  to  the  local  electorate  on  the  one  hand 
or  to  the  central  government  on  the  other.  Their  posi¬ 
tion  is  consequently  one  of  great  independence.  But 
since  they  are  property  owners  and  taxpayers  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  they  act  and  are  not  officers  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  government,  it  might  be  suppo.sed  that  they  would 
be  inclined,  in  the  exercise  of  their  office,  to  adopt  the 
point  of  view  of  the  taxpayers  rather  than  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  ;  and,  indeed,  the  institution  of  local  commissioners 
was  intended  to  render  the  tax  less  obnoxious  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  by  protecting  them  against  the  possible  rapacity 
of  the  government  and  furnishing  a  guarantee  that  the 
assessment  would  not  be  conducted  in  an  inconsiderate 
or  unduly  rigorous  manner.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  commi.ssioners  do  not  show  a  due  regard 
for  the  interests  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  Additional  Commissioners. — The  general  com¬ 
missioners  are  authorized  to  appoint  additional  com¬ 
missioners  to  act  in  connection  with  the  assessment 
under  Schedule  D.  These  officers  likewise  serve 
without  any  pecuniary  compensation.  The  property 
qualification  is  an  estate  of  one-half  the  vallue  of 
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that  required  for  the  office  of  general  commissioner. 
The  number  of  additional  commissioners  is  not  regu¬ 
lated  by  statute,  but  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
general  commissioners,  who  appoint  as  many  as  they 
think  requisite,  taking  into  consideration  the  size  of  the 
district.  Two  additional  commissioners  are,  however, 
always  sufficient  to  constitute  a  quorum  no  matter  how 
many  may  have  been  appointed. 

The  general  commissioners  may,  if  they  choose,  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  appointment  of  additional  commissioners 
and  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  themselves.  In 
that  case  no  general  commissioner  is  permitted  to  take 
part  in  the  hearing  of  an  appeal  against  an  assessment 
which  he  made  while  acting  as  additional  commissioner. 

The  Assessors  and  Clerks. — The  general  commission¬ 
ers  appoint  the  assessors  of  the  income  tax.  Usually 
two  assessors  are  appointed  for  each  parish.  They  re¬ 
ceive  a  salary  which  is  graded  according  to  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  in  the  parish.  The  appointment  is 
an  annual  one.  There  is  a  fine  of  ;^io  for  refusing  to 
accept  the  office,  but  this  penalty  is,  in  fact,  never  im¬ 
posed.  Presumably  no  one  would  be  appointed  who  had 
not  already  signified  his  willingness  to  accept. 

The  general  commissioners  also  appoint  .some  person 
to  be  their  clerk  and  likewi.se  clerk  to  the  additional 
commissioners.  This  is  again  an  annual  appointment 
and  the  office  commands  a  salary.*  Besides  performing 

*  Formerly  both  clerks  and  assessors  were  paid  by ‘'poundage,” — 
that  is  by  a  percentage  on  the  assessment.  This  was  sometimes  the 
occasion  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  public  because  it  was 
thought  to  act  as  an  inducement  to  these  officers  to  make  large  assess- 
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the  ordinary  clerical  duties  of  conducting  correspond-  i 

ence,  keeping  records,  taking  charge  of  papers,  etc.,  the  1 

clerk  acts  as  legal  adviser  of  the  commissioners.  There-  J 

fore  a  solicitor  is  usually  .selected  for  the  office.  Upon  1 

hiju  devolves  the  preparation  of  a  ca.se  whenever  there  1 

is  an  appeal  to  the  courts  against  a  decision  of  the  i 

general  commissioners. 

This  completes  the  list  of  local  officers  employed  in  ' 

the  assessment.  It  now  remains  to  give  some  account  of 
the  other  .set  of  officials  who  derive  their  office  and 
authority  from  the  central  government. 

The  Board  of  Inland  Revenue. — Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue, 
who  constitute  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue.  The.se 
officers  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  that  is  to  say 
by  the  ministry,  and  are  removable  at  pleasure.  But  H 
practically  the  office  is  permanent,  being  unaffected  by 
ministerial  changes.  Usually  there  have  been  five 
commi.ssioners,  although  just  at  present  there  are  only 
four.  The  salary  of  the  chairman  is  ^^2,000  annually  ; 
of  the  deputy  chairman,  ^^1,500;  and  of  the  other  com¬ 
missioners,  _;^i,200.  Their  offices  are  at  Somerset  Hon.se 
in  London. 

The  special  Commissioners. — Then  there  are  the 
Commissioners  for  Special  Purposes,  or.  Special  Com- 
luLssioners,  who,  as  the  title  of  their  office  implie.s, 
are  assigned  certain  specific  duties  to  discharge  in  con- 

ments.  So  partly  in  deference  to  this  impression  and  partly  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  economy  the  “  poundages”  were  a  few  years  ago  commuted 
to  salaries.  The  change  was  effected  by  the  passage  of  the  “Taxes 
(Regulation  of  Remuneration)  Act,”  in  1891. 
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nection  with  the  assessment.  The  members  of  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  are  ex  officio  special  commis¬ 
sioners  and  a  number  of  others  are  specially  appointed 
by  the  Treasury.  There  have  usually  been  three  of 
these  specially  appointed  special  commissioners,  and 
they  are  the  ones  who,  in  fact,  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  office.  For  it  hardly  ever  happens  that  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  is  called  upon  to  act  in 
his  capacity  as  special  comtni.ssioner.  But  the  Board 
would  very  likely  be  consulted  in  a  case  of  unusual  diffi¬ 
culty  or  where  there  was  a  serious  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  other  special  commissiouer.s. 

.Surveyors  and  Inspectors. — Tliroughout  the  country 
the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  and  thus  indirectly 
the  Central  Government,  are  represented  by  a  set 
of  officers  known  as  surveyors  of  taxes.  The  sur¬ 
veyor  acts  within  a  defined  district.  But  the  sur¬ 
veyor’s  districts,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  are  by  no 
means  co-terminous  with  the  general  commission¬ 
ers’  districts.  Usually  a  surveyor’s  district  embraces 
several  commi.ssioners’  districts.  The  City  of  Lon¬ 
don  is  an  exception,  where  several  surveyor’s  dis¬ 
tricts  are  embraced  in  a  single  commissioners’  district. 
The  division  of  the  country  into  surveyor’s  districts  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue, 
which  creates  new  districts  from  time  to  time  as  the 
needs  of  the  work  may  recjuire. 

The  surveyors  act  under  the  immediate  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  inspectors.  These  are  officers  at 
Somerset  House  who,  as  a  rule,  have  been  promoted  to 
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this  position  after  lonjj  service  and  experience  as  sur¬ 
veyors.  In  supervising  the  work  of  the  surveyors  they 
act  under  the  authority  and  control  of  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue,  to  which  all  matters  involving  special 
difficulties  or  questions  of  general  policy  would  be 
referred.* 

'A  more  detailed  account  of  the  organization  of  tax  surveying 
branch  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Service  is  given  on  p.  354  below. 


IV. 


THE  PROCESS  OF  ASSESSMENT. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  at  the  outset  that  the  process 
of  assessment,  as  here  described,  is  that  which  is  followed 
in  England  and  Wales.  In  Scotland  it  is  substantially 
the  .same  except  that,  as  regards  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  country,  the  office  of  assessor  has  been  abolished 
and  its  duties  assumed  by  the  surveyor.  lu  Ireland, 
however,  there  are  neither  local  commissioners  nor 
a.sse.ssors.  The  asse.ssment  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
government  officers,  the  .surveyor  performing  the  duties 
which  in  England  devolve  upon  the  assessor  and  the 
special  commissioners  taking  the  place  and  discharging 
the  functions  of  the  district  commissioners. 

I.  PRELIMINARY  STEPS. 

Preparatory  to  making  the  assessment  the  assessor 
leaves  at  every  dwelling  house  and  place  of  business  iu 
the  parish  for  which  he  acts  a  set  of  blank  forms  for 
making  such  return.s  as  are  required  of  the  public  by  the 
Income  Tax  Act.  Every  resident  of  the  parish  is  there, 
by  called  upon  to  make  a  return  of  such  income  or 
property  as  is  assessible  to  him  under  the  different 
schedules ;  he  is  likewise  required  to  return  a  list  of 
persons  chiefly  employed  in  his  service — giving  their 
places  of  residence  when  they  do  not  reside  with  him ; — 
also  a  list  of  any  lodgers  in  his  dwelling  house ;  a  list  of 
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any  persons  for  whom  he  may  act  as  agent,  trustee 
receiver,  or  guardian,  as  regards  any  income  classifiable 
in  Schedule  D ;  and,  finally,  a  description  of  any  com¬ 
pany  or  corporation  for  which  he  may  be  answerable  as 
treasurer  or  auditor.  The  list  of  employees,  it  may  be 
observed,  need  not  include  the  names  of  those  whose  in¬ 
comes  are  below  the  limit  of  exemption.  A  few  days, — 
not  more  than  seven, — after  distributing  the  blank  forms 
the  assessor  posts  in  some  public  place,  usually  at  the 
parish  church,  a  general  notice  calling  upon  the  inhabi 
tants  of  the  parish  to  send  in  the  lists  and  returns  which 
are  required  of  them.  This  constitutes  a  sufficient 
notification  legally  so  that  the  failure  to  receive  a  blank 
form  or  special  notice  does  not  relieve  any  one  from  the 
obligation  of  making  the  return.  This  rule,  however, 
does  not  apply  to  persons  who  are  not  liable  to  assess, 
ment  so  far  as  returns  of  income  are  concerned.  Such 
persons  are  required  to  make  a  return  if  specially  noti¬ 
fied  but  not  otherwise.  The  returns  are  to  be  sent  in 
within  twenty-one  days  after  the  posting  of  the  general 
notice.  * 

The  penalty  for  neglecting  or  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  in  regard  to  sending  in  returns  is 
;^50,  if  sued  for  in  the  courts,  or  ^^20  and  a  threefold  in¬ 
crease  of  the  tax  if  sued  for  before  the  district  commis¬ 
sioners.  It  seems  rather  curious  certainly  that  any  di.s- 
tinction  in  the  penalty  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  tribunal 
before  which  the  offender  is  tried.  It  is  a  little  remark¬ 
able,  too,  that  there  should  be  no  distinction  in  regard 
to  the  kind  of  return  which  is  in  question ;  yet  so  far  as 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  go,  the  failure  to  send  in  a 
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list  of  lodgers  involves  the  same  penalty  as  the  failure 
to  make  a  return  of  income.  In  the  administration  or 
enforcement  of  the  law  it  is,  however,  possible  to  make 
some  distinctions ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  different 
blank  forms  which  are  used  exhibit  some  diversity  in 
referring  to  these  penalties.  In  the  ordinary  forms  for 
making  returns  of  income  under  the  different  .schedules 
the  alternative  penalties  are  explicitly  stated.'  In  the 
form  to  be  filled  out  by  the  treasurer  of  a  corporation 
giving  the  list  of  employees  mention  is  made  of  the  £^o 
penalty  but  nothing  is  .said  about  trebling  the  tax,  per¬ 
haps  because  the  person  who  makes  the  return  in  this  case 
is  not  the  person  who.se  tax  is  in  question.  The  ordinary 
blank  for  the  lists  of  lodgers,  employees,  etc.,  refers  to  a 
penalty  but  does  not  state  what  it  is. 

The  statutes  seem  to  impose  no  distinct  penalty  on 
false  statements  in  the  regular  returns  of  profits,  rent,  or 
income.  But  there  is  a  section  in  the  Act  of  1853  (§  56) 
which  imposes  a  penalty  of  £^o  on  any  person  who 
“shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  aid,  abet,  or  assist,  or 
incite  or  induce  any  other  person  to  make  or  deliver  any 
false  or  fraudulent  account,  statement,  or  declaration  of 
or  concerning  any  profits  or  gains  chargeable  under  this 
Act  or  of  any  yearly  rent  or  value  of  any  lands,  tene¬ 
ments,  or  hereditaments.”  Then  in  appeals  against  the 
assessment,  in  claims  for  abatement  or  exemption,  and 
in  certain  other  specific  cases,  which  will  be  referred  to 
in  their  proper  connection,  false  statements  are  punish¬ 
able  by  explicit  penalties. 

*  For  temporary  exception  in  regard  to  the  Schedule  D  form  see  be¬ 
low,  p.  317,  foot  note. 
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2.  THE  ASSESSMENT  OR  VALUATION  OF  LAND  AND 
HOUSES  UNDER  SCHEDULES  A  AND  B. 

Schedule  A,  it  will  be  remembered,  comprises  the  in¬ 
come  arising  from  the  ownership  of  land  and  houses,  or 
what  may  be  termed  the  landlord’s  income,  while 
Schedule  B  consists  of  the  income  arising  from  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  land,  or  the  farmer’s  income.  There  is  one 
and  the  same  process  of  assessment  for  both  schedules. 
The  tax  is  determined  by  reference  to  the  “annual 
value”  of  the  property.  “The  ‘annual  value’  for  pur- 
po.ses  of  the  income  tax  may  in  popular  language  be 
described  as  the  best  rent  that  can  be  obtained  when 
the  landlord  and  tenant  respectively  bear  their  own 
burdens.”  (Ini.  Rev.  Rept.  1865,  p.  80.)  In  Schedule 
A,  the  tax  rate  is  levied  upon  the  gross  annual  value' 
after  a  deduction  of  one-eighth*  on  lands  inclusive  of 
farm  houses,  and  one-sixth  on  other  houses,  as  an  allow¬ 
ance  for  repairs  and  insurance ;  in  Schedule  B,  it  is 
levied  upon  one-third  the  annual  value  as  representing 
approximately  the  average  profit  from  the  use  of  the 
land. 

The  tax  in  both  schedules  is,  as  a  rule,  charged  to 

*  The  term  “  gross  (annual)  value  ”  in  the  more  precise  language  of 
the  Statutes,  is  defined  to  mean  “  the  annual  rent  which  a  tenant 
might  reasonably  be  expected,  taking  one  year  with  another,  to  pay 
for  an  hereditament,  if  the  tenant  undertook  to  pay  all  the  usual 
tenant’s  rates  and  taxes,  and  the  tithe  commutation  charge,  if  any, 
and  if  the  landlord  undertook  to  bear  the  cost  of  repairs  and  in¬ 
surance  and  other  expenses,  if  any,  necessary  to  maintain  the  here¬ 
ditament  in  a  state  to  command  that  rent.”  Valuation  (Metropolis) 
Act,  \  4. 

'Finance  Act,  1894,  §  35. 
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and  collected  from  the  occupier.  If  he  is  not  the  owner 
of  the  property  but  only  the  tenant,  he  is  authorized  to 
deduct  the  tax  under  Schedule  A  from  the  rent  which 
he  pays.  But  the  tax  in  Schedule  B  is  intended  to  rest 
upon  the  occupier  and  therefore  cannot  be  deducted 
from  the  rent.  The  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  assessing 
the  occupier  comprise  the  cases  of  dwellings  having  an 
annual  value  of  less  than  ;^io  a  year  or  let  for  a  shorter 
period  than  one  year,  and  the  case  of  houses  let  in 
apartments.  In  these  cases  the  tax  is  assessed  upon  and 
collected  from  the  owner. 

In  describing  the  machinery  and  process  of  assess¬ 
ment  it  is  neces.sary  to  distinguish’  between  the  metropo¬ 
lis  of  London  and  the  rest  of  England.  Down  to  1869 
there  was  the  same  system  for  the  entire  country.  But 
in  that  year  a  new  system  was  introduced  in  London. 
We  shall  first  describe  the  original  system  which  is  still 
followed  outside  the  Metropolis. 

A.  THE  ASSESSMENT  OUTSIDE  THE  METROPOLIS. 

The  assessment  here  is  under  the  charge  of  the  district 
general  commissioners,  and  is  carried  out  through  the 
agency  of  the  assessors  acting  in  cooperation  with  the 
surveyors. 

To  begin  with,  the  assessor,  as  we  have  seen,  distrib¬ 
utes  in  the  parish  the  blank  forms  for  returns.  A  return 
giving  a  description  of  the  property,  its  annual  value, 
etc.,  is  required  of  every  occupier.  This  requirement 
may,  as  already  stated,  be  enforced  by  penalties ;  but  in 
practice  that  would  hardly  ever  be  done.  Usually  there 
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is  not  much  reluctance  to  making  a  return  under  these 
schedules.  Still  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
occupiers  who  do  not  respond  to  this  notification,  and 
some  of  them,  as  might  be  expected,  are  too  illiter¬ 
ate  to  fill  out  the  blank  form  in  a  proper  manner.  But 
in  the  absence  of  a  return  it  is  usually  not  difficult  to 
obtain  by  other  means  all  the  information  which  is 
needed  for  the  purposes  of  the  assessment.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  if  the  first  notification  is  ignored,  the  surveyor, 
when  he  comes  to  examine  the  assessor’s  list  of  occu¬ 
piers,  always  sends  out  a  second.  But  as  a  rule  no 
further  steps  are  taken  after  that ;  for  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  follow  a  taxpayer  up  in  order  to  get  a  return 
under  these  schedules. 

The  returns  that  are  received,  however,  are  of  great 
assistance  on  account  of  the  information  which  they 
furnish  in  regard  to  the  prevailing  rents  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  In  the  case  of  a  leased  dwelling  house,  the 
tenant’s  return  of  rent  can  be  accepted  as  reliable  be¬ 
cause  he  has  no  inducement  to  conceal  or  understate  it. 
The  tax,  whatever  it  may  amount  to,  does  not  in  the 
end  come  out  of  his  pocket.  It  is  cisses.sed  to  him  and 
paid  by  him  in  the  first  instance,  bnt,  as  already  stated, 
he  deducts  it  from  his  rent.  So  with  the  information 
which  the  tenant’s  returns  furnish  as  to  the  rent  paid  for  a 
number  of  houses,  there  is  usually  little  difficulty  in  es¬ 
timating  the  rental  value  of  other  houses  in  the  same 
neighborhood  which  may  be  occupied  by  the  owners  or 
for  which  no  returns  may  have  been  received. 

When  it  comes  to  the  assessment  of  a  leased  farm  the 
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tenant  is  by  no  means  a  disinterested  party.  Because, 
in  this  case,  besides  the  landlord’s  tax  under  Schedule 
A,  there  is  the  tax  on  the  occupier  under  Schedule  B, 
which  is  likewise  determined  by  the  annual  value,  but 
is  intended  as  a  tax  on  the  profits  from  the  farm  and, 
therefore,  cannot  be  deducted  from  the  rent.  Hence  it 
would  be  to  the  tenant’s  as  well  as  the  landlord’s  ad¬ 
vantage  if  the  annual  value  were  underestimated  in 
making  the  assessment.  But  although  in  these  cases  the 
inducement  to  understate  the  rent  is  not  lacking,  yet 
generally  speaking,  the  returns  which  are  received  can  be 
accepted  as  trustworthy.  A  false  return  could  hardly 
be  made  without  the  knowledge  and  connivance  of  the 
landlord.  For  when  the  tenant  came  to  pay  his  rent 
he  would  be  required  to  produce  his  tax  receipt  in  order 
to  claim  the  deduction  of  the  tax  which  he  has  paid 
under  Schedule  A.  That  would  show  at  once  whether 
he  had  been  assessed  on  the  full  rental  or  not ;  and  while 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  landlord,  who  would 
likewise  profit  by  this  deception  might,  on  that  account, 
sanction  it,  in  actual  practice  that  would  rarely  happen. 
In  any  case,  owing  to  the  comparative  ease  with  which 
the  value  of  visible  real  estate  can  be  estimated  or  ascer¬ 
tained,  any  considerable  understatement  of  the  rent  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  detected. 

The  Dtities  of  the  Assessor. — When  the  assessor  has 
received  the  returns  he  examines  them  and  enters  the 
particulars  (name  of  the  occupier,  rent  or  annual  value 
returned,  deductions,  etc.)  in  what  is  termed  the  assess¬ 
ment  sheet.  Where  no  return  has  been  received  or 
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where  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  amount  returned,  he 
is  instructed  to  enter  his  own  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  property.  In  making  this  estimate  he  is  author¬ 
ized  and  expected  to  consult  the  valuation  on  which 
local  taxes  are  assessed.  This  is  known  as  the  “  poor 
rate  ”  and  is  a  valuation  made  by  local  authorities  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  in¬ 
come  tax.  But  it  is  found  useful  as  a  guide  for  the 
income  tax  valuation  and  is  copied  into  the  a.sse.ssment 
sheet  for  that  reason.  It  woixld  not  do,  however,  to 
accept  the  poor  rate  as  correct  without  further  in¬ 
quiry  ;  for  property  is  often  undervalued  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  the  assessment  of  these  local  taxes. 
But  when  in  any  given  parish  the  prevailing  ratio  of 
the  local  valuation  to  the  true  value  has  once  been 
ascertained,  this  knowledge  can,  of  course,  be  easily 
utilized  in  the  assessment  of  any  individual  prop¬ 
erty  or  estate  for  the  purposes  of  the  income  tax.  The 
Income  Tax  Act  in  fact  prescribes  rules  for  determining 
the  value  by  comparison  with  the  poor  rates,  and  re¬ 
quires  that  these  rules  should  be  followed  whenever  the 
value  cannot  be  otherwise  ascertained.  (Income  Tax 
Act  of  1842,  §  64.) 

So,  generally  speaking,  the  assessor,  if  he  is  fairly 
competent  and  efficient,  will  have  no  great  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  within  narrow  limits  the  correct  value  for 
the  purpose  of  assessing  the  tax  under  Schedules  A  and 
B.  After  he  has  completed  his  work  he  delivers  the  as¬ 
sessment  sheet  together  with  all  the  returns  that  have 
been  received  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  commissioners, 
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who  in  turn  submits  this  material  to  the  surveyor  for 
examination. 

The  Revision  by  the  Surveyor. — The  surveyor  has  the 
same  means  of  obtaining  information  that  the  assessor 
had.  He  has  access,  that  is,  to  the  returns  of  the  tax¬ 
payers,  and  he  may  compare  the  assessments  with  the 
poor  rates,  having  under  the  statute  authority  at 
all  seasonable  times  to  inspect  and  take  copies  of  or 
extracts  from  any  book  kept  by  any  parish  officer  or 
other  jjerson  concerning  the  poor  rates  or  any  other 
public  taxes  or  rates.  (Inc.  Tax  Act  of  1842,  §  76.) 
Furthermore,  with  the  consent  of  the  general  commis¬ 
sioners  and  on  giving  two  days  notice  to  the  occupier, 
he  may  inspect  and  view  any  property  to  be  taxed  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  expert,  who  is  selected  by  the  commis¬ 
sioners  {^Ibid.  §  78).  The  assessor,  it  should  be  added, 
has  also  this  right  of  inspection ;  but  it  is  hardly  ever 
made  use  of  by  either  officer.  With  these  and  other 
means  of  obtaining  information,  the  surveyor  examines 
and  verifies  or  corrects  the  assessment  sheet.  There  are 
columns  in  which  lie  is  to  enter  his  estimate  of  the  an¬ 
nual  value  whenever  it  differs  from  the  assessor’s;  and 
he  is  authorized  to  “  rectify  ”  the  assessments  “  in  any 
particular  which  in  his  judgment  may  be  requisite 
before  the  commissioners  sign  and  allow  such  assess¬ 
ments.”  ijbid.  §  75.) 

The  Duties  of  the  General  Commissioners. — The 
asses.smeut  is  finally  referred  to  the  general  com¬ 
missioners,  the  statutes  providing  that  when  the  sur¬ 
veyor  has  completed  his  examination  the  commissioners 
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shall  proceed  to  take  the  assessments  “  into  considera¬ 
tion  and  in  case  the  surveyor . shall  not  have  ob¬ 

jected  thereto,  and  the  said  commissioners  shall  be  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  said  assessments  have  been  made  truly  and 
without  fraud  and  so  as  to  charge  the  several  properties 
contained  therein  with  the  full  duty  which  ought  to  be 
charged  upon  them  respectively,  the  said  commissioners 
shall  sign  and  allow  such  assessments ;  Provided  always 

that  in  case  the  surveyor . shall  object  to  any  such 

assessment  and  shall  apply  for  a  revision  thereof,  sug¬ 
gesting  in  writing  to  the  commissioners  any  error,  mis¬ 
take,  or  fraud  in  making  the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  said  commissioners  to  rectify  such  assessment  so  that 
the  duty  may  be  fully  charged  according  to  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  ”  the  statute.  {Ibid.^  §  79 ;  Taxes 
Management  Act,  §56.) 

It  is  hardly  necessary  and  it  would  not  be  wise,  with¬ 
out  the  support  of  some  authoritative  interpretation  of 
the  law,  to  undertake  to  define  more  precisely  the  powers 
conferred  upon  the  different  officers  by  these  provisions 
of  the  statutes.  It  would  seem,  however,  that,  in  form 
and  theory,  the  assessment  is  made  by  the  commissioners 
and  that  they  are  resposible  for  it.  But,  in  fact,  they 
never  interfere  with  it  or  revise  it  in  any  way  except  on 
appeal  by  the  taxpayers.  In  the  first  instance  they  sign 
and  allow  the  assessment  sheet  as  it  is  delivered  to  them 
by  the  surveyor  without  any  alterations  or  amendments. 
No  entries  are  made  at  the  time  in  the  column  reserved 
for  the  “annual  value  by  the  determination  of  the 
commissioners.”  Later,  after  hearing  the  appeals,  they 
make  such  entries  here  as  their  decisions  may  necessitate. 
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All  appeals  against  assessments  in  Schedules  A  and 
B  come  before  the  general  commissioners  for  decision ; 
so  that,  in  form,  the  appeal  is  Heard  and  decided  by  the 
same  body  which  made  the  assessment.  But  bearing  in 
mind  the  practical  operation  of  the  system,  as  just 
described,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the 
assessments  which  are  appealed  against  were  made  by 
the  assessor  and  revised  by  the  surveyor.  Both  the 
assessor  and  the  surveyor  are  authorized  to  attend  the 
hearing  of  the  appeal  and  give  rea.sons  or  produce  evi¬ 
dence  in  support  of  the  assessment.  But  the  commis¬ 
sioners  are  the  judges  and  their  decision  is  final  as  to  the 
facts  involved  in  the  case.  On*  points  of  law  the  ca.se 
may  be  appealed  to  the  courts  on  demand  of  either  the 
taxpayer  or  the  surveyor. 

The  present  practice  is  to  have  a  new  assessment  or 
valuation  in  Schedules  A  and  B  every  fifth  year.  Down 
to  1 888  the  assessment  had  been  a  triennial  one.  Bnt  it 
may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  period  is  not  deter¬ 
mined  by  any  permanent  statutory  provisions.  For 
since  it  has  become  the  practice  to  grant  the  income  tax 
for  only  one  year  at  a  time,  the  legislation  by  which  the 
a.s.sessment  is  regulated  would  become  inoperative  after 
the  termination  of  the  year,  were  it  not  renewed  by 
special  act  of  Parliament.  This  renewal  is  effected  by 
the  passage  of  the  annual  Finance  Act.  Under  this 
arrangement  a  quinquennial  period  of  assessment  is 
easily  brought  about  by  inserting  in  each  Finance  Act 
during  the  last  four  years  of  the  period  a  provision  that 
valuation  put  upon  any  property  in  such  and  such  a 
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year,  viz.,  the  first  year  of  the  period,  shall  be  the  valua¬ 
tion  for  the  current  year.  Then,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
next  quinquennial  period,  this  provision  will  simply  be 
omitted  and  consequently  a  new  valuation  will  be  made. 
Of  course  the  valuation  will  have  to  be  revised  more  or 
less  in  the  other  years  in  order  to  take  account  of  changes 
of  occupancy,  destruction  of  property  (by  fire  for  in¬ 
stance),  reduction  of  rents,  creation  of  new  properties 
(new  buildings  or  improvements),  etc.  An  assessment 
cannot,  however,  be  increased  after  the  first  year  of  the 
period  on  account  of  any  appreciation  which,  apart  from 
the  effects  of  improvements,  may  take  place  in  the  value 
of  the  property ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  property 
depreciates  in  value  the  taxpayer  may,  on  appeal,  have 
the  assessment  reduced.  The  annual  revisions  are 
made  by  the  surveyor  under  authority  conferred  by 
the  Finance  Act,  in  which  a  clause  is  inserted  providing 
that  the  surveyor  shall  act  as  assessor  in  the  current 
year.  So  it  is  only  in  the  year  of  a  new  valuation  that 
the  assessor  has  any  duties  to  perform  in  connection 
with  Schedules  A  and  B.  The  surveyor’s  revisions 
must,  of  course,  be  submitted  to  the  general  commis¬ 
sioners  for  endorsement. 

B.  THE  ASSESSMENT  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

The  distinct  method  of  assessment  in  the  metropolis, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  was  introduced  by 
the  enactment  of  the  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act  in 
1869  (32  and  33  Viet,  c.  67).  The  object  in  view  is, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  explained  by  the  title  of  the  Act 
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It  was  “An  Act  to  provide  for  Uniformity  in  the 
Assessment  of  Rateable  Property  in  the  Metropolis.” 
Under  this  Act  there  is  but  one  valuation  of  real  estate 
within  the  limits  of  the  Metropolis  for  all  taxes,  local  as 
well  as  imperial.  For  the  purpose  of  making  this 
valuation  an  assessment  committee  is  appointed  in 
every  union  of  parishes  by  local  authorities, — viz.,  by 
the  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  union.  The  surveyors 
of  taxes  have  certain  rights  and  duties  in  connection 
with  the  assessment;  but  the  district  general  commis¬ 
sioners  and  the  parish  assessors  have  no  part  in  the 
work. 

Preliminary  Valuation  by  the  Parish  Overseers. — 
To  begin  wuth,  a  preliminary  or  provisional  valuation 
is  prepared  for  each  parish  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  surveyor  of  taxes.  The 
overseers  send  out  blank  forms  to  the  occupants  of 
houses  in  the  p>arish  for  making  returns  of  the  rent  or 
annual  value.  By  refusing  to  make  a  return  the  occu¬ 
pant  renders  himself  liable  to  a  penalty  of  ;^5 ;  for 
making  a  false  return  the  p>enalty  is  ;^io.  By  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  statute  the  returns  which  are  received, 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  valuation  list  as  prepared  by 
the  overseers,  must  be  submitted  to  the  surveyor  for 
examination;  and  he  is  authorized  and  required  to  enter 
in  the  list  his  own  valuation  in  any  case  in  which  he  is 
not  prepared  to  endorse  the  valuation  of  the  overseers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  he  sits  with  the  overseers 
and  assists  them  in  preparing  their  valuation.  He  can 
do  so  only  with  their  permission  ;  but  they  are  usually 
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very  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  his  judgment  and 
experience. 

When  the  overseers,  assisted  by  the  surveyor,  have 
completed  their  valuation,  they  must  deposit  a  copy  of 
the  valuation  list  at  that  place  in  the  parish  where  the 
rate  books  are  ordinarily  kept.  They  are  required  to 
give  public  notice  of  the  deposit  of  such  list,  and  all 
persons  assessed  or  liable  to  be  assessed  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  of  such  parish  {i.  e.y  virtually  all  householders 
in  the  parish)  have  the  right  of  inspecting  the  list 
and  of  demanding  and  taking  copies  of  or  extracts 
from  it  (25  and  26  Viet,  c.  103,  §  17).  After  fourteen 
days  from  the  date  of  the  notice  the  list  is  forwarded  to 
the  assessment  committee  of  the  union  to  which  the 
parish  belongs. 

Revision  by  the  Assessment  Committee. — The  assess¬ 
ment  committee  will,  of  course,  receive  as  many  of 
these  lists  as  there  are  parishes  in  the  union;  and 
any  overseer  or  any  ratepayer  within  the  union  now 
has  the  right  to  inspect  and  copy  these  .lists.  Ob¬ 
jections  to  the  valuations  are  now  in  order.  These 
objections  may  be  made  to  the  committee  (i)  by  any 
overseer  or  overseers  of  any  parish  within  the  union 
who  “  .shall  have  reason  to  think  that  such  parish  is 
aggrieved  by  the  valuation  list  of  any  parish  within  the 
union  ” ;  and  (2)  by  any  person  who  may  feel  himself 
aggrieved  by  any  valuation  list  on  the  ground  of  unfair¬ 
ness  or  incorrectness  in  the  valuation  of  any  heredita¬ 
ments  included  therein  or  on  the  ground  of  the  omission 
of  any  rateable  hereditament  from  such  list.  (Ibid.., 
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§  18).  The  first  class  of  objections  are  apparently  con¬ 
fined  to  alleged  inequalities  in  the  valuation  as  between 
different  parishes,  while  the  second  relate  to  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  individual  properties. 

The  assessment  committee  hear  and  decide  these 
objections,  and  at  the  same  time  they  may  make  such 
alterations  in  the  valuations  as  they  deem  necessary 
whether  any  objection  has  been  made  or  not.  So  they 
combine  the  functions  of  a  board  of  revision  and  a 
board  of  appeal.  After  the  valuation  list  has  been 
revised  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  it  is  redeposited  in  the  parish  to  which  it  relates ; 
and  where  any  alterations  have  been  made  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  otherwise  than  in  determining  an  objection,  the 
overseers  of  the  parish  must  notify  the  occupier  of  any 
property  the  valuation  of  which  has  been  increased  by 
such  alterations.  These  alterations  are  then  subject  to 
objection  before  the  committee  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  original  valuations  were  {Ibid.,  §§  19-21 ;  and  Val. 
Met.  Act,  §  9). 

The  Position  and  Services  of  the  Surveyor. — The  sur¬ 
veyor  of  taxes,  it  should  be  observed,  has  the  same 
right  of  inspecting,  copying,  and  taking  extracts 
from  the  lists  and  of  objecting  to  any  valuation  as  is 
accorded  to  any  person  (Val.  Met.  Act,  §  12).  But 
here  again  he  is,  in  practice,  allowed  greater  privileges 
than  the  law  confers  upon  him.  For  he  sits  with  the 
assessment  committee  when  they  hear  objections  and 
revise  the  valuations.  So  he  is  virtually  a  member  with 
advisory  powers  both  of  the  board  which  makes  the  pre- 
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lirainary  valuation, — the  parish  overseers — and  of  board 
of  revision  and  appeal, — the  assessment  committee. 
Legally  he  has  no  status  on  either  board,  nor  any  voice 
in  its  decisions ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  these  decisions 
are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  influenced  if  not  deter¬ 
mined  by  his  opinion. 

Appeals. — When  the  assessment  committee  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  revision  of  the  valuation  and  have  heard  and 
decided  all  objections,  they  approve  and  sign  the  valuation 
list.  A  copy  of  this  list  is  then  sent  to  the  overseers  of 
the  parish  to  which  it  relates.  They  deposit  this  copy 
at  the  customary  place  and  publish  a  notice  of  such 
deposit,  and  of  the  time  and  mode  of  making  appeals, 
and  of  the  grounds  on  which  such  appeals  may  be  made 
(Val.  Met.  Act,  §  15). 

There  are  two  courts  of  appeal: — (i)  the  “special 
sessions”  and  (2)  the  “assessment  .sessions.” 

There  is  a  “  special  sessions  ”  for  each  petty  sessional 
division  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  held  by  the  justices  of 
peace  acting  in  and  for  such  division.  They  are  atithor- 
ized  to  hear  appeals  against  “  any  decision  of  the  assess¬ 
ment  committee  on  an  objection  made  with  respect  to 
the  unfairness  or  incorrectness  of  the  valuation  of  any 
hereditament”  (Val.  Met.  Act,  §  19).  These  appeals 
may  be  made  by  “  any  ratepayer  and  any  overseers  of  a 
parish  so  far  as  respects  the  valuation  list  of  such 
parish,”  and  by  “  any  surveyor  of  taxes  so  far  as  respects 
the  valuation  list  of  any  parish  in  the  petty  sessional 
division”  {Ibid.).  The  jurisdiction  of  the  “special  ses¬ 
sions”  is  apparently  confined  to  hearing  appeals  in 
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regard  to  the  individual  properties  or  hereditaments. 
For  the  statute  declares  that  “  the  justices  in  special  ses¬ 
sions  . shall  not  hear  any  appeal  touching  any 

part  or  alter  any  part  of  the  valuation  list,  except  the 
part  relating  to  the  value  of  an  hereditament,”  and  that 
“a  decision  of  such  justices  and  an  alteration  by  them 
of  the  value  of  an  hereditament  in  the  valuation  list  of 
any  parish  shall  affect  only  the  rights  of  the  ratepayers 
of  such  parish  among  themselves,  and  shall  not  in  itself 
in  any  way  alter  the  totals  of  the  gross  or  rateable  value 
of  such  list  as  determined  by  the  assessment  committee.” 
(/^/V/.,  §  20).  .\ppeals  affecting  these  totals  can  be 
heard  and  decided  by  the  ‘‘  assessment  sessions  ”  only. 

The  court  of  “  assessment  sessions  ”  has  jurisdiction 
for  the^entire  metropolis.  It  is  composed  of  a  sj>ecified 
number  of  justices  of  the  peace,  who  are  appointed  by 
the  courts  of  general  or  quarter  sessions  for  the  several 
counties  of  the  metropolis  and  by  the  mayor  and  alder¬ 
men  for  the  City  of  London.  {Ibid..,  §  24).  This  court 
is  authorized  to  hear  appeals  against  any  decision  of  the 
assessment  committee.  These  appeals  may  be  made  by 
any  ratepayer,  any  surveyor  of  taxes,  and  any  overseer 
with  the  consent  of  the  vestry  of  his  parish.  Moreover, 
appeals  on  the  ground  that  the  total  of  the  gross  or 
rateable  value  of  any  parish  is  too  high  or  too  low,  as 
the  case  may  be,  or  on  the  giound  of  there  being  no 
approved  valuation  list  for  some  parish  may  be  made  by 
any  assessment  committee,  by  any  overseers  with  the 
consent  of  the  vestry  of  their  parish,  by  any  ratepayer, 
and  by  any  body  of  persons  authorized  by  law  to  levy 
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rates  or  require  contributions  payable  out  of  rates  in  the 
metropolis,  {/dtd.y  §  32). 

When  all  these  ap|)eals  have  been  heard  and  decided 
the  valuation  is  completed  and  remains  in  force  for  five 
yeans,  subject,  however,  to  annual  revisions,  which  are 
made  by  the  same  machinery  and  in  substantially  the 
same  way  as  the  original  valuation. 

3.  THK  ASSI<:S.SMKNT  OF  THK  .SAI.ARIK.S  AND  I'KN.SION.S 
CI.ASSIKIKD  IN  SCHKDUI.K  K. 

Schedule  K  includes  not  only  the  salaries  and  pen¬ 
sions  paid  by  the  state  or  municipality,  but  also  those 
paid  by  corporations,  or  joint  stock  comj)anies,  of  what¬ 
ever  de.scription.  This  is  the  result  of  a  rather  broad  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  term,  public  office,  as  used  in  the  In¬ 
come  Tax  Act. 

The  Assessment  of  the  .Salaries,,  etc.,,  paid  by  the 
Government. — As  regards  state  or  government  offices  the 
tax  is,  as  a  rule,  simply  deducted  from  the  .salaries  as  they 
are  paid.  For  the  purpose  of  making  the  assessment 
special  commissioners  are  appointed  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  departments  of  the  public  .service.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  is  made  from  among  the  officers  of  the  department 
by  the  head  or  principal  officers.  In  some  of  the  larger 
departments,  such  as  post  office  or  admiralty,  a  number  of 
special  clerks,  a.s.se.ssors,  or  assistants  are  appointed  to  | 
a.ssi.st  in  the  work  of  as.sessment.  They  act  under  the  | 
direction  of  the  departmental  commi.ssioners.  In  the 
asse.ssment  of  municipal  offices  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common  council  act  as  commissioners. 
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The  Assessmenl  of  the  Salaries^  etc..^  paid  by  Corpora¬ 
tions. — The  salaries  received  by  the  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  railroads  are  assessed  by  the  Special  Commis¬ 
sioners  upon  returns  made  by  the  railway  companies.' 
The  tax  is  then  paid  by  the  companies,  and  by  them  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  salaries. 

The  other  .salaries  in  this  Schedule  arc  nearly  all 
a.sse.sscd  upon  the  individual  officers  and  employees  in  the 
pari.shes  where  they  rc.sidc.  This  is  j^enerally  true  of  the 
salaries  received  in  the  .service  of  all  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  corporations  other  than  railways.  The  a.s.se.ss- 
inent  is  made  by  thej^eneral  commi.ssioners  of  the  district 
through  the  agency  of  the  a.s.se.s.sor,  and  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  surveyor.  The  procedure  .seems  to  be  snb- 
.stantially  the  .same  as  that  which  is  followed  in  Schedules 

and  H  outside  the  metropolis.  The  taxpayer  is  called 
upon  to  declare  what  he  receives  from  his  office  or  em¬ 
ployment.  At  the  .same  time  every  corporation  is  re¬ 
quired  to  furnish  a  list  of  its  employees  with  the  amount 
of  the  .salaries  paid  to  them.  The  particulars  obtained 
from  thc.se  returns  or  from  other  .sources  are  entered  in 
the  asse.ssment  sheet  by  the  asse.s.sor  and  then  submitted 
to  the  iu.s|)ectiou  of  the  surveyor.  Finally  the  a.s.ses.s- 
ment  is  referred  to  the  general  commissioners  for  their 
endorsement. 

The.se  assessments  by  the  general  commi.ssioners  cover 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  tax  in  Schedule  E.  Yet 
there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  very  explicit  provisions 
for  such  assessments  in  the  original  Income  Tax  Act,  or 


'  23  and  24  Viet,  c.  14,  §  6. 
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in  any  subsequent  legislation.  From  a  study  of  the 
statutes  one  would  infer  that  the  tax  in  this  Schedule 
was  with  few  exceptions  to  be  asses.sed  at  the  source  and 
collected  by  deduction.  The  clau.ses  in  which  there  is 
meution  of  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  general  cotn- 
inissiouers  do  not  .seem  to  have  reference  to  the  ordinary 
cases  of  asse.ssment  upon  the  employee.s  of  corporations.' 
Probably  this  is  because  when  the  income  tax  was 
adopted  joint-stock  companies  did  not  have  the  import¬ 
ance  and  prevalence  which  they  have  since  attained. 
There  were  then  only  a  few  great  companies  which  from 
their  size  and  exceptional  character  may  have  made  a 
position  in  their  service  seem  closely  analogous  to  a 
government  office.  But  with  the  multiplication  of  these 
companies  and  their  introduction  in  almost  every  kind 
of  industry  and  business,  the  scope  of  Schedule  E  h:is 
been  gradually  enlarged,  until  it  now  includes  incomes 
which,Trom  their  nature  and  the  method  of  their  as.sc.s.s- 
ment,  might  more  properly  be  classified  elsewhere. 

In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  goo<l  reason  for  not  classi¬ 
fying  the  salaries  which  are  paid  by  industrial  corpora¬ 
tions  with  those  which  are  paid  by  individuals  and  private 
firms.  In  both  ca.ses  the  tax  is  levied  upon  and  collected 
I  from  the  employees  through  the  agency  of  the  local 

'  Income  Tax  Act,  H  146,  155,  and  22.  It  is  not  meant  to  imply 
that  the  Commissioners  act  without  authority  of  law  in  making  these 
assessments  ;  for  iji  22  provides  that  “  the  (General  Commissioners  .shall 
execute  this  Act  in  all  matters  and  things  relating  to  duties  in  Sched¬ 
ule  E,  not  executed  by  the  Commissioners  authorized  to  be  appointe<l 
for  these  duties.”  This,  of  course,  gives  them  all  the  authority  they 
require,  but  the  statutes  contain  no  directions  as  to  how  these  a.ssess- 
ments  are  to  be  made. 
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officers  of  assessment.  Salaries  of  the  latter  description 
are,  however,  classified  in  Schedule  D.  As  a  resnlt  of  this 
whenever  a  private  firm  is  converted  into  a  joint-stock 
company,  the  employees  are  thereby  transferred  from 
Schedule  I)  to  Schedule  E.  It  is  not  altogether  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  them  in  which  Schedule  they  are 
assessed;  because  in  Schedule  K  it  may  happen  that 
they  are  deprived  of  the  privilege,  which  they  would 
always  possess  in  Schedule  D,  of  being  assessed  upion 
the  yearly  average  of  three  years’  earnings.'  In  view  of 
this  inconsistency  the  Hoard  of  Inland  Revenue  have 
favored  changing  the  clas.sification  so  as  to  include  the 
salaries  which  are  paid  by  joint-stock  companies  in 
Schedule  D;  and  a  clause  intended  to  effect  this  change 
was  introduced  in  the  Cu.stoms  and  Inland  Revenue  bill 
of  1876.  Hut  for  some  rea.son  it  was  not  received  with 
favor  and  was  withdrawn  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer.* 

'  It  s«etii8  that  some  of  the  employees  of  joint  stock  com|>anies  do 
have  this  privilege.  In  the  statement  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  made  a  few  years  ago  in  answer  to  a  question  addressed  to 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  we  doubtless  have  the  accepted  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  law  to  which  the  actual  practice  conforms.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  individuals  employed  in  private  firms  were  entitled  to 
make  returns  for  assessment  to  the  income  tax  on  the  three  years’ 
average.  "  But,”  he  said,  “with  respect  to  employees  in  joint  stock 
and  some  other  companies,  the  practice  of  making  their  return  on  the 
principle  of  the  three  years’  average  is  confined  to  clerks,  buyers, 
salesmen,  travellers,  agents,  etc.,  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  being 
advised  that  managing  directors,  secretaries  and  other  ofRcers  of  that 
standing  are  chargeable  on  the  income  which  they  actually  receive 
during  the  year.”  Debates  of  1887.  317  Hansard,  1598. 

'The  principal  objection  urged  against  it  was  that  it  would  give  the 
employees  so  transferred  an  advantage  which  those  still  retained  in 
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4.  THK  ASSKSSMKNT  OK  TIIK  INCOMK  KROM  TKADKS 
INimSTRY  AND  I'ROKICS.SIONS  IN  SCIIKDDI.K  D. 

Schedule  I),  it  will  he  reiiienihered,  iuclitde.s  the  in*  [ 
come  arisinj^  from  trades,  professions,  and  hnsiness  j^en- 
erally ;  from  foreij^n  possessions  and  securities ;  an<l 
from  other  miscellaneous  sources.  As  re^jards  a  larjje 
portion  of  this  income,  the  assessment  is  beset  with  pe¬ 
culiar  diflicnlties,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  rely  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  the  declaration  of  the  taxpay¬ 
ers.  It  was  for  this  reason,  probalily,  that  the  special 
b(Mly  of  officers  known  as  the  additional  commissioners 
was  instituted  to  act  with  reference  to  this  schedule.  It 
has  already  been  explained  that  these  olfieers  .are  a))- 
pointed  by  the  }>;eneral  commissioners  from  anions  the 
property  owners  resident  in  the  «listrict.  Upon  these 
additional  commissioners  the  statute  im]>oses  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  making  the  assessment  in  vSehednle  I), 
except  in  those  cases,  which  will  be  described  below, 
where  the  taxpayer  reipiests  to  be  assessed  by  the  special 
commissioners.  As  for  the  ^jeneral  commissioners  so  far 
as  the  Schedule  I)  a.sse.ssment  is  concerned,  they  act 
simply  as  a  board  of  appeal. 

The  ,Sfn>ufs  of  the  etssessor. — 'I'lic  (inst  step  in  the 
process  of  assessment  is  the  preparation  of  a  list  of  those 
who  are  to  be  .served  with  papers  for  makiu);  returns  of 
income  under  this  .schedule.  This  task  devolves  upon 
the  as.se.s.sor.  lie  takes  as  a  basis  the  list  of  the  previous 
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year  and  revises  it,  making  use  of  the  local  <lirectory 
where  there  is  one,  or  aseertainiii^  in  other  ways  the 
chauj'cs  which  Iiave  taken  place  (hiring  the  year. 

vSpecial  pains  arc  taken  to  keep  track  of  taxpayers 
who  have  retnoved  from  one  district  t«)  another.  The 
surveyor  of  the  district  in  which  the  taxpayer  formerly 
resided  .always  sends  a  notice  to  the  surveyor  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  to  which  he  has  removed.  'I'liis  notice  is  made  out 
upon  Ji  printed  form,  which  is  prepared  by  the  Hoard  of 
Inland  Kevenne.  It  shows  the  profession  or  trade  or 
tile  source  of  income  in  respect  to  which  the  taxpayer 
was  .assessed  in  his  former  place  of  residence,  and  it 
{(ives  the  amount  of  his  assessment  and  states  whether 
it  w.as  luised  on  his  own  return  or  on  an  official  estimate. 
So  the  taxpayer’s  record  follows  him  from  one  district  to 
the  other.  Then  there  is  a  column  in  the  blank  form  to 
be  filled  out  by  the  surveyor  to  whom  the  notice  is  sent, 
Allowing  what  assessment  is  made  on  the  taxpayer  in  his 
new  place  of  residence,  and  whether  it  is  made  on  a  re- 
tiirn  or  by  estimate,  and  in  respect  to  what  sources  of 
income.  Hy  this  means  the  new  assessment  may  at  a 
{{lance  be  compared  with  the  previous  .issessmcnt  made 
in  the  other  district.  This  notice  is  nltunatcly  rcttjrned 
to  the  is.sniji{{  surveyor  and  there  rcconled  for  the  infor- 
iiwtion  of  the  inspector. 

When  the  assessor  has  prepared  his  list  of  taxpayers 
he  sends  out  the  blank  forms  for  makin{{;  returns  of  in¬ 
come  under  Schedule  1).‘  The  form  calls  for  a  state¬ 
ment  under  different  headings  of  all  the  income  received 

'Cf.  Apiiendix  I,  A. 
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by  the  taxpayer  and  cliargeable  under  Schedule  D,  ex¬ 
cept  that  on  which  the  tax  has  already  been  deducted. 
Besides  his  own  income,  this  includes  any  income  for 
which  he  may  be  accountable  in  his  capacity  as  agent, 
trustee,  or  guardian  of  any  other  person,  or  as  the  treasu¬ 
rer  or  representative  of  any  firm  or  corporation.  The 
statement  is  followed  by  the  general  declaration,  which 
the  taxpayer  signs.  It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  this 
is  not  a  declaration  under  oath.  It  is  simply  an  affirma¬ 
tion  that  he  has  given  a  full  and  complete  return  of  in¬ 
come  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

There  is  a  separate  form  for  making  returns  of  profits 
from  mines,  quarries,  iron  works,  gas  works,  etc.  ;  since 
the  rules  by  which  incomes  from  such  concerns  is  com¬ 
puted,  differ  somewhat  from  the  general  rules  under 
Schedule  D. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  all  officers  concerned  in 
the  assessment  of  the  income  tax  are  under  oath  not  to 
disclose  any  particular  in  any  statement  or  schedule  de¬ 
livered  to  them  in  connection  with  Schedule  D. 

After  sending  out  the  blank  forms  the  assessor  posts 
in  some  public  place  the  general  notice,  of  which  men¬ 
tion  has  already  been  made,  calling  upon  the  residents 
of  the  parish  to  fill  out  and  return  these  forms.  The 
taxpayer  is  required  to  send  in  his  return  within  three 
weeks  from  the  date  of  the  posting  of  this  notice.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  period  returns  will  probably  have 
been  received  from  about  fifty  percent,  of  those  to  whom 
blanks  were  sent.  The  assessor  then  sends  out  a  second 
notice  or  reminder  to  those  who  failed  to  respond  to  the 
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H  first,  requesting  them  to  send  in  their  returns  within  two 

I.  P  weeks.  The  second  notice  will  bring  in  returns  from 

r  E  perhaps  an  additional  fifteen  percent,  of  those  originally 

I  notified,  and  on  that  assumption  there  will  be  a  residium 

1-  f  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  who  are  still  delinquent.  These 

e  I  percentages,  although  they  are  not  based  upon  any  sta- 
\  .  •  • 

1  tistical  data,  may  be  accepted  as  representing  approx- 

s  :■  imately  the  facts  of  experience.  For  they  are  estimates 

in  conformity  with  the  opinions  of  officials  who  possess 

H  a  thorough  practical  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  as- 

^  sessment. 

5  The  assessor  now  opens  and  examines  the  returns  that 

»  -j  have  been  received.  He  then  fills  out  a  form  in  which 
he  enters  the  names  of  all  those  who  have  been  notified 
r  to  send  in  returns  and  indicates  whether  they  have  done 
so  or  not,  and  also  distinguishes  those  who  have  re- 
i  quested  to  be  assessed  by  the  Special  Commissioners, 

)  those  who  claim  to  be  exempt  on  the  ground  that  their 

income  does  not  exceed  1 60,  and  those  who  claim  the 
ij  abatement  which  the  law  allows  on  incomes  between 
!  and  £700.  The  assessor  is  furthermore  expected 

\  to  enter  his  estimate  of  what  assessment  ought  to  be 

I  be  made  in  tho.se  cases  where  no  return  has  been  re- 

:  ;  ceived  ;  but  it  seems  that  he  does  not  always  do  this, 

and  when  he  does  his  estimate  would  by  no  means  be 
I  accepted  without  further  inquiry.  When  he  has  filled 
out  this  form  he  delivers  it  to  the  surveyor.* 

'  The  services  of  the  assessor  in  this  Schedule  do  not  seem  to  be  of 
80  much  account  as  they  are  in  Schedules  A  and  B.  This  is  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  assessment  of  trades  and  professions  is  a  task  of  considerable 
difRculty  and  responsibility,  re^^uiring  discretion  and  a  trained  judg¬ 
ment  such  as  the  assessor  does  not  always  possess ;  the  valuation  of 
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The  surveyor  on  receiving  the  assessor’s  list  sends  out 
another  notice  to  those  who  have  not  yet  sent  in  any 
returns.  We  have  assumed  that  they  constituted  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  of  those  originally  notified.  This  survey¬ 
or’s  notice  usually  brings  in  a  few  more  returns  so  that 
the  number  of  delinquents  will  in  con.sequence  be  re¬ 
duced  to  perhaps  twenty  per  cent. 

In  the  meantime  the  asse.ssor  has  delivered  the  returns 
which  he  has  received  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  com¬ 
missioners,  who  thereupon  proceeds  to  make  the  entries 
which  he  is  required  to  make  in  what  is  termed  the 
assessment  sheet.'  The  clerk  then  delivers  this  assess- 

land  and  houses,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  comparatively  simple  and 
perfunctory  work  which  he  may  be  trusted  to  perform  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  under  the  supervision  of  the  surveyor.  Moreover  the  num¬ 
ber  of  assessments  in  Schedules  A  and  B  is  so  large  that  the  co-ot)era- 
tion  of  a  distinct  official  for  each  parish,  like  the  assessor,  is  almost  in¬ 
dispensable.  In  a  representative  first-class  (surveyor’s)  district  there 
will  be,  perhaps,  35.000  or  40,000  assessments  in  Schedules  A  and  B 
and  only  from  4,000  to  6,000  in  Schedule  D  ;  in  a  country  district 
there  may  be  .something  like  20,000  of  the  former  and  i  ,000  of  the 
latter.  In  1895-6  the  number  of  separate  properties  as.sessed  in  Sched¬ 
ule  A  was  9,248,0a}  and  the  number  of  Schedule  D  a.ssessments  was 
503,000.  In  fact,  so  far  as  Schedule  D  is  concerned,  the  asses.sor 
seems  to  be  a  somewhat  superfluous  officer,  and  a  few  years  ago 
the  government  proposed  to  transfer  his  duties  in  this  schedule  to  the 
surveyor.  But  there  was  opposition  to  the  proprisal  and  it  was  with¬ 
drawn  without  coming  to  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Cf. 
files  of  the  lyondon  Times  for  August,  1887. 

‘  The  particulars  entered  in  the  assessment  sheet  comprise  the  name 
of  the  persfiii,  corporation,  or  company  a-ssessed  ;  description  of  trade, 
profession,  etc.  ;  abode  or  place  of  business;  amounts  returned  and 
assessed  in  three  previous  years;  amount  returned  in  the  current 
year  ;  amount  estimated  by  the  assessor ;  amount  assessed  by  addi¬ 
tional  commissioners  ;  amount  assessed  by  the  general  commissioners ; 
deductions  and  allowances  ;  net  amount  chargeable  with  duty ;  duty 
payable  ;  notes  ;  explanation  of  any  decrease  as  compared  with  pre¬ 
vious  year  ;  amount  of  decrease. 
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ment  sheet  together  with  the  taxpayers’  returns  to  the 
surveyor. 

Inspection  and  Revision  by  the  Surveyor. — It  now 
devolves  upon  the  surveyor  to  examine  the  returns  and 
consider  whether  tliey  may  be  accepted  as  satisfactory 
or  not,  and  furthermore  what  assessment  should  be  made 
or  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken  in  those  cases  where  no 
return  has  been  sent  in.  This  task  calls  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  discretion  and  sound  judgment.  He  usually  dis¬ 
cusses  these  matters  with  the  assessor,  thus  availing 
himself  of  the  better  knowledge  of  local  affairs  which 
that  officer,  whose  duties,  it  will  be  remembered,  are 
confined  to  the  limits  of  a  single  parish,  may  very  likely 
possess.  If  the  surveyor  is  not  prepared  to  accept  a  re¬ 
turn  as  it  stands,  he  writes  to  the  author  of  it  informing 
him  that  the  correctness  of  it  has  been  questioned  and 
asking  the  favor  of  an  explanation.  Sometimes  the  let¬ 
ter  elicits  no  response  whatever  ;  but  in  the  great  majori¬ 
ty  of  cases  the  taxpayer  either  answers  by  letter  or  more 
often  calls  at  the  surveyor’s  office,  and  not  infrequently 
the  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  return  are  satisfactorily 
explained  or  disposed  of  in  this  way.  It  may  appear  on 
investigation  that  the  taxpayer  omitted  certain  items 
which  ought  to  have  been  included  in  computing  his  in¬ 
come,  or  made  certain  deductions  which  are  not  permit¬ 
ted  by  the  law,  and  he  may  consent  to  increase  his  re¬ 
turn  accordingly.  On  the  other  hand  he  may  convince 
the  surveyor  that  the  return  is  correct  as  it  stands,  and 
he  perhaps  produces  his  books  or  accounts  in  support  of 
it.  If,  however,  no  agreement  results  from  this  confer- 
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ence,  and  no  information  has  been  received  in  any  other 
way  sufficient  to  remove  the  doubts  that  have  been 
raised  in  regard  to  the  return,  the  surveyor  brings  to¬ 
gether  such  evidence  as  he  can  obtain  bearing  on  the 
question  of  what  assessment  ought  to  be  made,  and  re¬ 
serves  the  case  for  the  consideration  of  the  additional 
commissioners. 

Then  there  are  those  cases  to  be  considered  in  which 
no  returns  have  been  received.  Some  of  these  can  be 
easily  disposed  of  because  the  income  can  be  estimated 
with  a  good  degree  of  confidence.  This  would  gen¬ 
erally  be  true  of  the  income  of  a  small  tradesman,  or  of 
the  village  doctor  for  instance.  It  is  considered  hardly 
worth  while  to  follow  up  these  taxpayers  in  order  to  get 
a  return.  Indeed,  there  are  a  class  of  taxpayers,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  butcher,  the  baker,  etc.,  from  whom  a 
return  is  not  considered  particularly  desirable,  the  fact 
being  that  the  surveyor  has  more  confidence  in  his  own 
estimate  than  in  any  return  he  is  likely  to  get.  But 
there  are  other  cases  in  which  it  is  felt  that  a  return 
ought  to  be  obtained.  There  are  two  alternatives  open: 
one  is  to  threaten  or  institute  proceedings  for  penalties; 
the  other  is  to  increase  the  assessment  so  as  to  bring  in 
a  return  or  lead  to  an  appeal.  Since,  however,  it  devolves 
upon  the  additional  commissioners  to  decide  what  the 
assessment  shall  be,  no  increase  could  be  made  without 
their  sanction.  But  proceedings  for  penalties  might  be 
instituted  by  the  surveyor  without  referring  the  question 
to  them.  In  practice,  however,  he  would  not  take  any 
such  steps  until  they  had  been  consulted. 
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The  Action  of  the  Additional  Commissioners. — We 
will  now  suppose  that  surveyor  has  completed  his 
examination  of  the  assessment  sheet  and  the  returns. 
He  has  attempted  to  settle  those  cases  in  which  the 
returns  were  unsatisfactory  by  communicating  with  the 
taxpayer.  Where  the  attempt  has  proved  unsuccessful 
and  where  no  return  has  ever  been  received  he  has 
endeavored  to  estimate  or  ascertain  by  other  means  the 
amount  of  income  subject  to  assessment.  But  under 
the  law  the  determination  of  the  assessment  rests  not 
with  him  but  with  the  additional  commissioners.  They, 
in  the  meantime,  have  appointed  a  day  in  which  to  meet 
and  take  the  assessments  into  consideration.  When  this 
meeting  takes  place  the  surveyor  is  present ;  but  it  may 
be  said  that  he  is  there  by  grace  rather  than  by  right. 
The  commissioners  could  exclude  him  if  they  chose. 
The  course  which  is  followed  in  this  matter  is  dictated 
by  considerations  of  convenience  and  not  by  require¬ 
ments  of  law.  Under  the  statute  the  surveyor  has  only 
the  right  to  examine  the  assessments  which  have  been 
made  by  the  additional  commissioners  and  “  certify  ” 
any  errors  he  may  discover  requiring  amendment,  and 
“the  additional  commissioners,  upon  sufficient  cause 
being  shown,”  are  “  required  to  amend  the  same  as  in 
their  judgment  the  case  shall  require.”  (Income  Tax  Act 
of  1842,  §  1 1 5).  The  surveyor,  moreover,  has  the  right, 
“upon  sufficient  cause,”  to  “object  to  the  amount  of 
duty  charged  by  the  additional  commissioners,”  and  he 
must  state  “such  objection  in  writing”  and  notify  the 
party  assessed ;  the  case  then  goes  before  the  general 
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commissioners  for  decision.  (/^/</.,  §  ii6).  There  have, 
indeed,  been  instances  in  which  the  additional  commis¬ 
sioners  have  attempted  to  exclude  the  surveyor  from 
their  meetings  and  allow  him  to  exercise  only  these 
rights  of  inspection  and  protest,  which  the  law  explicitly 
confers  upon  him.  But  this  exceptional  procedure, 
although  sanctioned  and,  it  would  seem,  expected  by 
the  statute,  was  found  so  incouvenieut  in  practice  that 
the  surveyor  was  allowed  to  come  back. 

In  practice,  then,  he  is  always  present  when  the  addi¬ 
tional  commissioners  go  over  the  assessment  sheet.  He 
has  marked  those  cases  which  he  particularly  desires  to 
call  to  their  notice,  and  as  a  rule  these  are  the  only  cases 
to  which  they  devote  any  attention.  But  it  occasionally 
happens  that,  of  their  own  initiative  and  on  the  basis  of 
their  knowledge  of  local  affairs,  they  increase  an  assess¬ 
ment  or  return  which  he  had  not  thought  of  questioning. 
Where  his  own  investigations  have  convinced  him  that 
a  return  or  previous  assessment  is  inadequate,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  they  are  usually  disposed  to  accept  his  opinion 
of  what  the  assessment  should  be,  after,  perhaps,  asking 
him  some  questions  as  to  his  reasons  for  thinking  as  he 
does.  Then  there  may  be  some  assessments  which  he  is 
inclined  to  question,  but  in  regard  to  which  he  has  no 
very  positive  convictions  and  is  desirous  to  ascertain  and 
quite  ready  to  accept  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners. 
For  they  are  likely  to  have  an  advantage  over  him  in  pos¬ 
sessing  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  local  affairs.  They 
are  probably  old  residents  in  the  district  and,  therefore, 
well  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  local  trade  and  in- 
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and  the  commissioners,  knowing,  perhaps,  that  he  has 
had  an  unfavorable  year,  are  not  disposed  to  press  him 
for  a  statement.  In  such  cases  they  would  usually  take 
the  assessment  of  the  previous  year,  which,  perhaps,  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  a  return  and  may  very  likely  be 
more  than  would  be  levied  upon  the  taxpayer  if  the 
exact  conditions  of  his  affairs  were  known.  But  he 
submits  to  it  rather  than  make  a  statement. 

But  after  all  such  cases  as  these  have  been  eliminated, 
a  number  of  others  will  remain  in  regard  to  which  the 
commissioners  and  the  surveyor  agree  that  a  return 
ought  to  be  secured,  and  the  only  question  is  whether 
they  shall  threaten  penalties  or  resort  to  the  method  of 
raising  the  assessment. 

The  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  in  their  printed  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  surveyors,  expressly  disapprove  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  making  speculative  charges  ”  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  in  a  return.*  But  whatever  restraint  this 
may  exert  upon  the  surveyor,  it  in  nowise  restricts 
the  independence  of  the  additional  commissioners,  since 
they  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  Board ;  and  by 
the  Income  Tax  Act  they  are  empowered  “  to  make  an 

assessment . in  such  sum  as,  according  to  the 

best  of  their  judgment,  ouglit  to  be  charged . 

by  virtue  of  this  Act.”  Without  the  support  of  judicial 
decisions  it  may  be  somewhat  rash  to  undertake  to 
define  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  power  thus  conferred 

‘  The  rule  reads  as  follows  :  “  The  Board  disapprove  of  persons  be¬ 
ing  charged  on  sums  beyond  the  probable  amount  of  their  incomes ; 
and  the  surveyor  is  to  avoid  being  a  party  to  increased  charges  of  a 
speculative  character  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  appeals.” 
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upon  the  commissioners  or  decide  whether  it  includes 
the  right  to  make  what  are  termed  speculative  charges. 
Apparently,  however,  the  commissioners  have  a  pretty 
free  hand  in  determining  what  the  assessment  shall  be  ; 
and  if  they  do  not  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to 
make  arbitrary  assessments  in  order  to  bring  in  a  return, 
they  may,  nevertheless,  very  plausibly  hold  that  the 
very  fact  that  the  taxpayer  has  never  made  a  return  is 
in  itself  so  strong  an  indication  of  the  inadequacj'  of  the 
previous  assessment  as  to  justify  them  in  raising  it.  Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  may  insist  upon  having  other 
grounds  more  relative  than  this  for  believing  an  assess¬ 
ment  inadequate  before  they  venture  to  increase  it.  But 
however  that  may  be,  the  fact  is  that  where  no  returns 
have  been  made  the  assessments  are  in  many  cases  in¬ 
creased  very  considerably ;  and  of  course  this  procedure, 
especially  if  it  be  repeated  in  subsequent  years,  as  it  not 
infrequently  is,  will  be  pretty  certain  to  bring  in  a  return 
sooner  or  later. 

But  the  additional  commissioners,  although  perhaps 
admitting  that  the  taxpayer  ought  to  make  a  return, 
may  not  be  ready  to  increase  the  assessment.  The  sur¬ 
veyor  is  then  left  to  deal  with  the  case  as  best  he  can. 
If  moral  suasion  is  of  no  avail  there  is,  in  fact,  but  one 
thing  he  can  do,  and  that  is  to  threaten  or  institute  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  recover  the  penalties  which  the  law  imposes. 
This  step,  however,  he  would  not  take  without  first 
applying  to  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  for  instruc¬ 
tions. 

The  penalty  for  not  making  a  return  is,  as  we  have 
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seen,  £20  and  treble  duty  if  proceeded  for  l)efore  the 
general  cotnmissioners,  or  if  proceeded  for  before  the 
courts.  The  Hoard  decides  whether  proceedings  shall  be 
before  the  courts  or  the  coinnii.ssioners,  and,  as  a  rnle, 
selects  the  courts,  perhaps  becanse  the  commissioners  are 
rather  relnctant  to  assess  the  treble  duty.  When 
proceedings  are  actually  instituted  or  even  threatenc<l, 
this  step  generally,  thongh  not  invariably,  brings  in  a 
return,  so  that  the  penalty  would  not  be  actually  im¬ 
posed.  It  would  seem,  however,  as  if  the  amount  of  the 
fine  would  not  possess  very  mnch  terror  for  .some  of  the 
wealthier  taxpayers.  Hut  such  people  are  restrained,  it 
is  .said,  by  a  dislike  of  the  publicity  of  proceedings  in 
the  courts.'  The  ca.ses,  however,  in  which  there  is  a  re- 
.sort  to  this  metlKnl  of  .securing  a  return  are  compara¬ 
tively  few.  Still  there  are  a  certain  nnmber  every 
year, — enough,  at  any  rate,  to  show  that  theclan.se  in  the 
statute  which  imposes  the.se  penalties  is  by  no  means  a 
dead  letter  of  the  law.  Increasing  the  !i.s.se.s.sment  where 
no  return  has  been  received  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very 
common  proceeding.  No  statistical  data  relative  to  this 
question  are  available;  bnt  it  is  safe  to  .say  that  at  least 
onedialf  of  tho.se  taxpayers  who  fail  to  make  a  return 
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'  A«  the  riitc  Htnn(U  at  present  (S  d.  in  the  £)  £f,n  would  he  ecpiiv- 
alent  to  the  tax  on  /  i,,VK>  of  income.  Hence,  lc>okinK  **1^  <)>irs- 

tion  from  a  peenniury  stand]Kiint,  it  wouUI  he  for  the  udvuntaKe  of 
the  taxpayer  to  ]>ay  the  fine  rather  than  make  n  return  so  Ioiik  as  his 
assessed  income  dors  not  come  within  /‘■..loo  of  the  amount  which 
his  omscicncc  would  compel  him  to  declare.  It  is  said  that  a  man 
with  social  anihitions  dreads  ex|K)snre  as  an  evader  of  taxes.  This 
circumstance  s|Hniks  well  for  the  accepted  standard  of  civic  duty 
among  the  upi>er  classes  in  Hnglund. 
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i  will  i!ive  their  assessincjits  increascil ;  and  one  can 

I 

I  readily  understand  how  the  Hoard  of  Inlaml  RevcMine 
I  and  the  surveyors  would  naturally  prefer  this  nictho<l  of 
i  procedure.  The  responsibility  of  inereasin^f  the  assess- 
N  ment  rests  upon  the  additional  cotninissioners,  and  the 
^  results  will  probably  prove  more  satisfactory  to  the 
I  Treasury  than  if  a  retJirn  had  been  secured  by  a  threat 
I  of  penaltie.s.  h'or  it  is  .said  that  a  return  obtained  by 
j  threatening  penalties  is  aj)t  to  prove  rather  tin.sati.s- 
‘j  f.'ictory ;  and  it  .seems  (piitc  consistent  with  human 
1  nature  that  the  animosity  of  the  taxpayer  shoidd  be 
more  (piickly  aron.sed  l)y  such  a  .step  than  by  an  increa.se 
of  his  a.sse.ssment.' 

Altoj^ether  it  is  evident  that  in  making  the  !i.s.se.ssment 

I  the  commi.s.sioners  and  the  surveyor  exerci.se  considerable 
di.scretion  as  to  what  shall  be  done  in  individual  ca.ses. 
They  do  not  follow  any  hard  and  fast  rnle.s.  Where  it 
.seems  desirable  that  pre.ssnrc  should  be  a])plied  to  brinjj 
ill  a  return,  they  apply  it  in  one  way  or  another.  Where 
the  return  does  not  .seem  to  be  needed  and  has  not  been 

'  It  tniiy  lx*  of  iiitrrr.Ht  to  iioti*  in  thiH  ooiincelion  tlmt  in  rrernt 
years  none  of  llic  forms  or  pajx’rs  rej{nliirly  sent  out  to  the  taxpayers 
iiiiiler  Seheihile  I)  contained  any  mention  of  jrenaltics.  It  seems, 
however,  that  there  was  a  change  of  practice  in  this  particular.  At  an 
earlier  ])erio(l  the  return  form  did  contair.  a  warning  of  the  ]M>ssi)ilc 
coaserpiences  of  not  making  a  return.  Then  this  claiisc  was  omitted 
Ixranse  it  was  deemed  more  jxditic, — if  not  more  irolitc, — not  to  say 
•tiiylhiiiK  h>  Ht*'  taxjmyer  alsmt  penalties  s»ive  as  a  last  resort.  Hence 
the  tax|mycr  was  not  olTicially  informed  that  there  was  any  jienalty  f«)r 
not  niakinx  n  return  until  he  was  actually  threatened  with  the  im|Kisi* 
tion  of  it.  lint  this  arranKcment,  it  seems,  was  not  re)(arde<l  as 
altogether  satisfactory,  and  the  clause  in  question  has  probably  ere 
this  l>een  restored  to  the  Scherlule  I)  form. 
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sent  in,  they  make  the  assessment  without  it.  This 
method  is  doubtless  open  to  the  criticism  that  there  is 
somethingf  arbitrary  or  accidental  about  it.  It  may 
happen  that,  without  any  intention  of  favoritism  or  di.s- 
crimination,  they  follow  up  one  taxpayer  and  get  a 
return  by  raising  his  assessment  or  by  threatening  pen¬ 
alties,  while  another  who  is,  perhaps,  underassessed  to  a 
an  equal  or  greater  degree,  may  not  attract  their  atten¬ 
tion  and  will,  therefore,  be  left  unmolested.  This  criti¬ 


cism,  however,  has  not  been  suggested  by  anything  that 
has  come  to  the  writer’s  knowledge  in  connection  with 
the  actual  workings  of  the  English  income  tax.  It 
might  be  supposed,  furthermore,  that  the  additional 
commissioners  would  be  influenced  in  some  degree  by 
friendly  or  neighborly  considerations  or  by  a  regard  for 
their  own  interests  or  popularity,  and  would,  accord¬ 
ingly,  be  reluctant  to  take  any  proceedings  against  their 
friends  or  against  influential  men  in  their  district.  It  is 
probable  that  such  influences  are  occasionally  operative. 
But  ou  the  whole  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  much 
cause  for  complaint  or  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  work 
of  the  additional  commissioners  in  this  respect.  They 
are  hardly  the  kind  of  men  to  make  any  serious  or 
deliberate  misuse  of  their  powers.  Moreover  their  posi¬ 
tion  is  such  that  they  can  afford  to  ignore  local  influ¬ 
ences,  and  make  the  assessment  without  fear  or  favor ; 
for  they  do  not,  as  we  have  seen,  owe  their  office  to 
the  local  electorate,  and  more  than  that  they  are 
protected  and  concealed  from  the  general  public. 
They  constitute,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  secret  tribunal. 
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The  public  are  hardly  aware  that  there  are 
any  additional  commissioners.  The  taxpayers  look 
upon  the  surveyor  as  the  man  who  makes  the  assess¬ 
ment,  and  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  far  from  being 
altogether  mistaken  in  this  impression.  Still  it  remains 
true  that  the  power  of  making  the  assessment  is  by  the 
law  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  additional  commissioners. 
But  if  the  taxpayer  should  be  informed  by  the  surveyor 
or  discover  in  any  other  way  that  there  were  additional 
commissioners  who  were  responsible  for  the  assessment, 
he  would  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  ascertain  who 
they  were.  The  surveyor  w'ould  decline  to  do  more  than 
give  the  name  of  their  clerk  ;  and  the  clerk  if  appealed 
to  would  prove  equally  reticent.  If  the  taxpayer  has  a 
grievance,  he  must  appeal  to  the  general  commissioners. 
The  additional  commissioners  are  unknown  and  inac¬ 
cessible. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  surveyor’s 
right  to  object  to  any  assessment.  If  he  wishes  to  exer¬ 
cise  that  right  he  is  required  by  law  to  state  his  objection 
in  writing  to  the  additional  commissioners,  who  must 
then  refer  it,  together  with  their  reasons  for  making  the 
assessment,  to  the  general  commissioners.  The  taxpayer 
must  be  notified  in  order  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
appear  in  support  of  the  as.sessmeut  which  has  been  ob¬ 
jected  to.  But  under  ordinary  conditions  the  surveyor 
never  makes  any  u.se  of  this  right  of  objecting.*  It  is 
naturally  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  to 

‘  In  fact  the  writer  could  leant  of  but  one  iustatice  in  which  any  uae 
was  made  of  it.  That  wa*  on  one  of  the  occasions  referred  to  above 
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maintain  amicable  relations  with  the  district  commis¬ 
sioners  ;  and  as  a  rule  if  a  surveyor  cannot  persuade  the 
additional  commissiojiers  to  make  the  assessments  which 
he  thinks  ought  to  be  made,  he  must  gracefully  yield  to 
their  decision.  In  fact  if  a  surveyor  could  not  generally 
get  about  what  he  wanted  from  the  commissioners  with¬ 
out  stirring  up  strife  or  opposition,  it  would  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  be  regarded  by  the  Board  as  an  indication  of 
incompetency  or  a  lack  of  tact  on  his  part. 

When  the  additional  commis.sioners  in  consultation 
with  the  surveyor  have  decided  what  assessments  shall 
be  made,  they  sign  and  allow  the  assessment  sheet.  This 
completes  what  is  termed  the  first  asses.sment,  and  the 
taxpayers  are  informed  of  the  result  by  the  notices  of 
charge  which  arc  now  sent  out.  There  is  however  still 
opportunity  for  further  asse.ssments,  first  by  means  of 
what  are  termed  additional  first  assessments  and  then 
by  the  exercise  of  the  surveyor’s  right  of  surcharge. 

Additional  First  Assessments. — We  fijul  it  provided 
in  the  statute  that  if  “  the  surveyor  discovers  that  any 
properties  or  profits  chargeable  to  duties  have  been 
omitted  ”  from  the  first  assessment  or  that  any  person 
has  not  made  a  full  and  proper  return  or  has  not  been 
adequately  assessed,  then  “  the  additional  commissioners 
shall . make  an  assessment  in  such  sum  as 

when  the  additional  cominissioners  exercise<l  tiieir  legal  right  t)f  ex¬ 
cluding  the  surveyor  from  their  ineetings.  ThereuiKJU  the  surveyor, 
perhaps  with  punitive  intent  and  no  doubt  with  the  sanction  of  the 
lloard  of  Inland  Revenue,  sent  in  a  large  nutnher  of  written  objections, 
which  gave  rise  to  so  much  inconvenience  that  the  commissioners 
were  rea<ly  enough  thereafter  to  open  their  doors  to  him. 
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according  to  their  judgment  ought  to  be  charged  on 
such  person  subject  to  objection  by  the  surveyor  and  to 
appeal.”  (Taxes  Management  Act,  1880,  §  52).  This 
right  to  make  additional  first  assessments  terminates  at 
the  end  of  four  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  year 
to  which  the  first  assessments  relate.  The  tax  year  l>e- 
gins  with  the  sixth  of  April.  The  first  as.sessment.s  are 
generally  completed  by  October.  After  that  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  additional  first  as.sessments  will  remain 
open  until  the  sixth  of  August  following.  Omissions 
from  tlie  first  asse.ssments  are  by  no  means  always  unin¬ 
tentional.  There  are  ca.ses  which  are  purposely  omitted 
because  better  data  for  the  a.sses.sment  can  be  procured 
by  delay.  P'or  instance,  take  corporations  which  are  not 
ready  with  their  annual  report  when  the  first  a.s.se.ssments 
are  made.  Such  cases  may  be  allowed  to  go  over  to  be 
brought  in  later  by  means  of  additional  first  a.s.se.ss- 
ments. 

Surcharges. — After  the  time  for  additional  first  asses.s- 
ments  has  expired,  there  is  still  an  opportunity  for  further 
as.sessments  by  the  exerci.se  of  the  surveyor’s  right  to 
make  what  are  termed  surcharges.  This,  as  defined  by 
the  statute,  means  that  “  where  the  surveyor  discovers 
that  a  person  liable  to  any  of  the  duties  has  not  been 
as.sessed  in  respect  thereof  in  any  first  or  additional  first 
as.sessment,  he  may  charge  the  fjerson  liable  to  the 
amount  which  ought  to  have  been  charged  within  the 
year  of  assessment  to  the  best  of  his  judgment.”  (Taxes 
Man.  Act,  1880,  §  63).  This  right  terminates  at  the  end 
of  one  year  after  the  expiration  of  the  year  of  assess- 
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ment,  and  will  accordingly  be  available  for  eight  months 
after  the  time  for  making  additional  first  assessments 
has  gone  by. 

These  surcharges  do  not  come  before  the  additional 
commissioners  for  endorsement.  The  surveyor  is  simply 
required  to  certify  the  surcharge  to  the  general  commis¬ 
sioners  and  notify  the  person  surcharged ;  and  if  there 
is  no  appeal  by  the  taxpayer,  the  general  commissioners, 
on  being  assured  by  the  sworn  statement  of  the  surveyor 
that  the  taxpayer  has  been  duly  notified,  have  apparently 
no  option  but  to  sign  and  allow  the  certificate.  So, 
under  the  statute,  the  power  and  responsibility  of  making 
surcharges  seem  to  rest  upon  the  surveyor  alone,  or,  in¬ 
directly,  upon  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue;  for  in 
practice  he  would  hardly  ever  venture  to  make  surcharges 
without  first  securing  the  sanction  of  the  Board.  Were 
it  not  for  this  power,  it  could  be  said  that  the  surveyor 
had  no  rights  in  connection  with  the  assessment  other 
than  those  of  inspection  and  protest  But  in  making 
surcharges  he  has  apparently  a  free  hand.  There  seems 
to  be  some  uncertainty,  however,  as  to  how  far  this 
power  extends,  or  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  it 
may  be  exercised.  The  text  of  the  statute,  which  has 
been  quoted  above,  might  give  one  the  impression  that 
the  surcharge  was  to  be  resorted  to  only  when  some  per¬ 
son  liable  to  the  tax  had  been  passed  by  altogether  in 
the  first  and  additional  first  assessments.  But  in  practice 
the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  employ  this  right,  not 
only  for  bringing  new  names  into  the  assessment,  but 
also  for  increasing  assessments  ou  persons  who  have 
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already  been  assessed.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  sur¬ 
charge  would  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing 
information  w'hich  has  been  obtained  in  regard  to  the 
taxpayer’s  liability  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
making  the  additional  first  assessments.  In  absence  of 
any  such  new  information  the  surcharge  would  never  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  an  assessment 
which  had  been  made  b)'  the  additional  commissioners, 
even  though  such  assessment  might  be  regarded  as  un¬ 
satisfactory’  or  inadequate  by  the  surveyor  and  the  Board. 

Surcharges  are  subject  to  apj)eal  before  the  general 
commissioners  in  the  same  way  as  assessments  by  the 
additional  commissioners.  But  if  on  appeal  the  sur¬ 
charge  is  sustained,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  the  general 
commissioners  are  required  to  assess  treble  duty  on  the 
amount  of  surcharge  allowed.  Hence  it  would  not  be 
advisable  for  the  taxpayer  to  appeal  unless  he  had  a 
pretty  clear  case.  The  treble  duty  may,  however,  under 
certain  specified  conditions  going  to  show  that  the 
appellant  had  not  intended  to  evade  the  assessment,  be 
remitted  either  wholly  or  in  part.  (Taxes  ^lan.  Act, 
§  68).  Api>eals  against  surcharges  are,  however,  of  rare 
•  occurrence  and  the  assessment  of  treble  duty  is  still  more 
exceptional.  Indeed,  very  few  of  the  surcharges  are  what 
would  be  called  hostile  surcharges ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
taxpayer  who  is  surcharged  has,  as  a  rule,  admitted  his 
liability. 

After  the  surveyor’s  right  of  surcharge  has  expired 
there  seems  to  be  no  way  provided  in  the  statutes  for 
rectifying  any  deficiencies  or  omissions  that  may  subse- 
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quently  be  discovered ;  so  that  the  taxpayer’s  liability 
seems  to  terminate  one  year  after  the  year  of  the  assess¬ 
ment. 

Appeals  before  the  General  Commissioners. — Ap¬ 
peals  under  Schedule  D  are  as  a  rule  heard  and 
decided  by  the  general  commi.ssioners  of  the  district ; 
although  if  the  ta.xpayer  prefers  he  may  appeal  to  the 
Special  Commissioners  in  London.  Information  as  to 
the  steps  to  be  taken  in  making  an  appeal  is  given  in 
the  notices  of  charge  which  are  .sent  ont  to  the  tax¬ 
payers. 

A  very  large  proportion,  however,  of  the  ca.ses  in 
which  the  taxpayer  is  dissatisfied  with  his  assessment 
are  .settled  by  conference  with  the  surveyor.  Each  sur¬ 
veyor  is  required  by  a  rule  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  to  report  the  number  of  cases  entered  in  the 
appeal  book  for  hearing  before  the  commissioners,  the 
nninber  actually  heard,  and  the  number  settled  without 
Ijersonal  attendance  before  the  commissioners.  These 
reports  show  that  the  majority  of  cases,  taking  the 
country  at  large,  are  .settled  without  coming  before  the 
commi.s.sioners.  In  .some  districts  the  proportion  may 
be  as  high  as  85  j)er  cent;  in  others  as  low  as  40  per 
cent.  The  .settlement  of  a  case  by  the  surveyor  may 
mean  that  the  asse.ssment  was  not  altered,  the  taxpayer 
having  been  convinced  that  an  apijeal  would  be  futile. 
But  on  the  other  hand  the  surveyor  on  becoming  .satisfied 
that  the  taxpayer’s  protest  is  justified,  does  not  hesitate 
to  take  ‘the  responsibility  of  reducing  the  as.ses.sment. 
To  be  sure,  the  reductions  made  by  him  are  conditional 
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upon  the  subsequent  approval  of  the  general  commis¬ 
sioners.  But  it  is  pretty  .safe  to  take  their  approval  for 
granted.  Probably  the  commissioners  consider  that  if 
the  surveyor,  who  represents  the  interests  of  the  central 
government  and  the  national  treasury,  is  willing  to  re¬ 
duce  an  assessment,  there  is  no  rea.son  why  they  should 
interfere.  Virtu.ally,  then,  although  not  in  form,  these 
are  appeal  cases  which  are  heard  and  decided  by  the 
surveyor.  Unquestionably  this  places  a  good  deal  of 
discretionar)'  power  in  his  hands,  and  of  course  affords 
an  opportunity  for  e.asy  going  concessions  on  his  part  or 
even  collusion  between  him  and  the  taxpayer.  But  the 
Board  have  such  confidence  in  their  oflficers  that  no  par¬ 
ticular  apprehension  is  felt  on  this  score.  Moreover 
under  the  efficient  system  of  inspection  which  prevails, 
lax  or  fraudulent  practices  of  this  sort  could  hardly  go  on 
very  long  without  detection.  They  would  become  ap¬ 
parent  in  a  general  relaxation  of  the  assessment  or  in 
other  ways.  Every  case,  indeed,  in  which  a  surveyor 
has  made  any  reduction  of  an  assessment  is  recorded 
and  is  investigated  by  the  inspector  when  he  visits  the 
district  Moreover  it  is  for  the  surveyor’s  interests  as 
an  officer  of  the  government  with  prospects  of  promo¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  a.ssesstnents  well  up.  So  all  things 
considered  he  may  be  relied  upon  to  exercise  due  caution 
about  making  reductions  on  the  complaints  of  taxpayers. 
He  generally  requires  accounts  or  a  balance  sheet ;  but 
there  will  be  cases  in  which  a  taxpayer  does  not  keep 
books,  and  other  evidences  of  the  amount  of  business 
done  or  profits  received  will  have  to  be  produced. 
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The  procedure  to  be  followed  in  those  cases  of  appeals 
which  come  before  the  general  commissioners  is  described 
in  several  lengthy  sections  of  the  Income  Tax  Act  with 
a  good  deal  of  seemingly  unnecessary  and  rather  coti- 
fnsing  verbiage.  Hut,  simplified  and  abbreviated,  the 
requirements  of  the  .statute  are  as  follows :  When  the 
general  commi.ssioners  receive  notice  of  an  appeal  they 
are  required  to  “direct  their  precept  to  the  person 


appealing  to  return  to  them . a  .schedule  con¬ 
taining  such  particulars  as  the . commi.ssioners 


shall  demand  under  the  authority  of  this  act  for  their 
information  respecting  the  proi)erty  ”  of  the  appellant 
or  his  trade,  jnannfactnre,  vocation,  etc.,  and  giving 
“the  amount  of  the  balance  of  his  profits  and  gains” 
and  “  the  particulars  of  the  reductions  of  any  such 
profits  or  gains  made”  in  his  statement  or  .schedule. 
Tlie  surveyor  must  be  allowed  to  examine  this  .schedule 
when  the  tax])ayer  sends  it  in,  and  may  object  to  it  or  to 
any  portion  of  it.  He  must  state  his  objection  in  writing 
and  the  cause  thereof  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  and  must  notify  the  appellant  in  order  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  may  have  an  opportunity  to  answer  the  objection  if  he 
desires  to  do  so.  If  in  the  end  the  appellant’s  schedule 
is  .satisfactory  to  the  commissioners,  they  are  to  confirm 
or  alter  the  a.s.se.ssmcnt  as  may  be  neces.sary  to  make  it 
conform  with  the  .schedule.  Hnt  if  they  see  fit,  they  may 
first  require  the  appellant  to  appear  before  them  and 
verify  the  .schedule  under  oath.  In  that  case  he  must 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  alter  or  amend  his  schedule 
before  the  oath  is  administered.  Again,  if  they  are  di.s- 
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satisfied  with  any  schedule  or  require  further  iufonuatiou, 
they  may  put  questions  in  writing  to  the  appellant,  who 
is  then  required  to  deliver  his  answers  in  writing  within 
seven  days.  But  instead  of  sending  in  written  answers 
he  may,  if  he  prefers,  appear  before  the  commissioners 
in  person  to  be  examined  by  them  viva  voce.  He  must 
be  permitted  to  give  his  answers  without  having  taken 
any  oath,  and  he  is  “  at  liberty  to  object  to  any  question 
and  peremptorily  refuse  answering  the  same.”  The 
substance  of  such  answers  as  he  may  give  viva  voce 
must  be  reduced  to  writing  and  read  to  him.  He  is 
then  “at  liberty  to  alter  any  part  thereof  and  also  to 
alter  or  amend  any  particular  contained  in  his  answers 
in  writing  or  in  any  schedule  or  declaration  ”  before 
being  called  upon  to  verify  the  .same  under  oath.  After 
that  opportunity  has  been  given  him  he  may  l)e  reqiured 
to  take  oath  Jis  to  the  truth  of  his  .schedule,  statements, 
or  answers.  The  commissioners  may  summon  other 
])erson.s  as  witnes.se.s  and  take  their  te.stimony  under 
oath.  If,  however,  a  clerk,  agent,  or  servant  of  the 
appellant  be  .summoned,  the  testimony  must  be  taken  in 
the  manner  pre.scriljed  for  taking  the  appellant’s  own 
te.stimony  and  with  the  same  restriction.s.  (Income  Tax 
Act  of  1842,  §§  118-129). 

In  actual  practice  the  procedure  in  apjx?al  ca.se.s  is 
much  simpler  than  the  statutory  provisions  which  we 
have  summarized  would  lead  one  to  expect.  Most 
appeal  cases  arc  decided  by  a  personal  examination  of 
the  appellant.  But  from  the  statutes  one  would  cer¬ 
tainly  infer  that,  before  this  examination  took  place,  the 
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commissioners  directed  their  “  precept  ”  to  the  appellant 
requiring  him  to  send  in  a  carefully  prepared  and  some¬ 
what  detailed  statement  or  schedule  for  their  informa¬ 
tion.  But,  in  fact,  they  never  send  out  any  such  precept. 
They  do  expect  and  usually  insist  that  the  appellant,  if 
he  keeps  books,  shall  send  in  a  balance  sheet  before  the 
case  comes  up  for  hearing.  But  it  is  the  surveyor  who 
looks  after  this  matter  and  procures  the  balance  sheet. 
It  would  be  very  exceptional  that  any  written  questions 
were  addressed  to  the  appellant,  or  that  his  appeal  was 
decided  on  the  basis  of  written  information,  or  that  his 
oral  answers  were  taken  down  in  writing  and  read  to 
him.  On  the  appointed  day  he  appears  before  the  com¬ 
missioners,  bringing  such  evidence  as  he  may  wish  to 
present  in  support  of  his  appeal.  He  has  probably  sent 
in  accounts  or  a  balance  sheet,  which  the  surveyor  and, 
perhaps,  the  clerk  of  the  commissioners  have  examined. 
He  is  questioned  as  to  the  way  in  whicli  he  has  com¬ 
puted  his  income, — what  items  he  has  included  and 
what  deductions  he  has  made.  Outside  parties  are  never 
summoned  as  witnesses.  The  case  is  decided  on  the 
basis  of  the  taxpayer’s  own  testimony,  compared  with 
such  evidences  as  the  surveyor  may  produce.  The  com¬ 
missioners  usually  ask  the  appellant  if  he  is  prepared  to 
swear  to  his  statements  or  answers,  and  if  he  says  he  is, 
they  generally  accept  them  without  actually  requiring 
him  to  take  the  oath.' 

*  The  cautious  and  restricted  use  of  oaths  in  cunuectiou  with  tli** 
assessment  of  the  Enj^lish  income  tax  is  especially  noticeable  in  cc 
trast  with  law  and  practice  in  the  Uuited  States.  In  this  count 
those  States  which  have  attempted  to  make  use  of  the  declaration ' 
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The  surveyor,  it  should  be  observed,  is  always  present 
when  appeal  case  are  heard  and  decided  ;  and  he  is  there 
as  a  matter  of  right.  Under  the  Taxes  Management 
Act  of  1880,  he  has  “  full  power  and  liberty  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  during  all  the  time  of  hearing  of  such  appeals  and 
of  the  commissioners  determining  the  same.”  He  may 
“  give  his  reasons  in  support  of  the  assessment  or  sur¬ 
charge  appealed  against  ”  and  “  produce  any  lawful 
evidence  in  support  of  such  assessment  or  surcharge.” 
(Taxes  Man.  Act,  1880,  §  57,  7).  He  has,  however,  no 
part  in  the  decision  of  the  case  beyond  the  rights  just 
enumerated.  Doubtless  his  opinion  carries  a  good  deal  of 
weight  with  the  commissioners.'  But  if  they  see  fit  to 
disregard  it  in  the  end,  he  has  no  choice  but  to  submit. 
For  there  is  no  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  general 
commissioners  except  where  questions  of  law  are  con¬ 
cerned'.  On  the  question  of  what  amount  may  be 

connecLion  wit’i  the  assessment  of  jjroperty  taxes  have,  I  believe,  in- 
varibly  required  a  declaration  under  oath,  as  did  th'i  national  income 
tax  which  was  assessed  in  the  Civil  War  peritxl.  But  in  England  the 
oath  can  not  lie  required  in  connection  with  the  original  declaration  ; 
but  only  in  connection  wth  appeals,  ami  then  only  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  restrictions  described  aljove  ;  and  in  jmactice  it  is  very 
rarely  administered  even  then. 

'  As  regards  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  general  commissioners 
on  question  of  law  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  says  in  the  Report 
of  1878  ; — “  We  may  observe  that  the  numl>er  of  cases  which  have 
actually  been  brought  befwe  the  courts  fall  very  far  short  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  appeals  in  which  the  apjKjllant  or  the  inspector  or  the  surveyor 
have  expressed  themselves  dissatisfied  with  the  decisions  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  Our  practice  is  to  retjuire  from  our  officers  an  immediate 
»  statement  of  the  facts  of  all  appeals  on  which  dissatisfaction  is 
^  '  (i,  and  we  do  not  allow  a  case  to  be  demanded  by  them  un- 

f  .3  we  concur  with  their  view,  or  the  matter  involves  doubt,  or  is  of 
importance  to  be  submitted  to  the  courts.  We  cannot,  of 
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assessed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law 
they  have  the  last  word. 

Complaint  has  sometimes  been  made  because  the  per¬ 
son  appealing  against  an  assessment  was  not  allowed  to 
appear  before  the  commissioners  by  solicitor,  and  it  has 
been  proposed  to  amend  the  law  so  as  to  confer  that 
privilege.  But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  acting 
doubtless  on  the  advice  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue, 
opposed  the  change  believing  that  the  procedure  should 
be  kept  “  as  .simple  and  commonplace  as  it  could  be,” 
and  urging  that  it  was  better  to  leave  the  matter  to 
common  sense  and  finance  rather  than  have  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  lawyers.' 

5.  AS.SKS.S.MKNTS  BY  THE  SPECIAL  COMMISSIONERS. 

special  Assessments. — It  should  be  remembered  that 
there  will  be  a  certain  number  of  assessments  under 
Schedule  D.  which  do  not  come  before  the  district  com- 
mi.ssioners  at  all.  For,  as  already  explained,  the  taxpayer 
may,  if  he  prefers,  be  a.sscssed  by  the  special  commission¬ 
ers.  If  he  desires  to  avail  himself  of  this  alternative  he 
must  notify  the  asse.ssor  when  he  makes  his  returri  of  in¬ 
come.  In  that  case  the  assessor  instead  of  delivering  this 
return  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  commissioners,  as  he 
woulcj  have  done  in  absence  of  any  such  notice,  delivers  it 

course,  prevent  cases  being  demanded  by  app>ellants,  although  by  our 
intervention  we  are  often  able  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  proceeding 
with  the  ca.se.’’ 

*  Cf.  remarks  of  Mr.  (ioschen  before  the  Associated  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1887  (  Times,  July  8,  1887),  and  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  1888  (325  Hansard,  1264). 
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to  the  surveyor  under  seal.  The  surveyor  examines  the 
returns  and  statements  which  have  been  received  in  this 
way.  He  determines  what  assessments  ouglit  to  be 
made,  and  fills  out  the  assessment  sheet,  which  together 
with  the  taxpayers’  returns  he  then  forwards  to  the 
sp>ecial  commissioners.  They  in  turn  examine  this  ma¬ 
terial  and,  in  the  language  of  the  statute,  “  make,  .sign, 
or  allow  such  assessment  as  appears  to  them  just  and 
proper.”  But  from  the  nature  of  the  situation  these 
commissioners  at  Somerset  House  in  London  must  be 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  surveyor,  the  local  officer, 
for  their  information  in  regard  to  the.se  ca.ses.  It  might, 
therefore,  be  inferred  that  under  these  circumstances 
the  surveyor’s  opinion  as  to  what  a.ssessment  ought  to 
be  made  would  be  accepted  without  much  question  ; 
and  this  inference  is  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  one 
of  the  special  commissioners  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  1852.  “  Practically  speaking,”  said  this 

commissioner,  “  we  consider  that  the  surveyors  really 
have  the  power  of  fixing  the  asse.ssinent  and  we  have 
only  the  power  of  altering  the  a.ssessment  the  surveyor 
recommends  upon  appeal.”  It  is  said,  however,  that  at 
the  present  day  the  special  commissioners  exercise  con¬ 
siderable  independence,  not  infrequently  altering  the 
assessment  which  the  surveyor  has  recommended  or  at 
any  rate  calling  upon  him  for  further  information. 
Usually  these  are  ca.ses  in  which  his  a.s.sessment  does 
not  seem  to  correspond  to  the  taxpayer’s  return,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  differs  considerably  from  the  assessment  of  pre¬ 
vious  years.  For,  although  it  is  expected  that  such 
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differences  will  be  explained  in  the  special  report  which 
the  commissioners  require  the  surveyor  to  send  in  with 
the  returns,  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  his  explana¬ 
tion  fails  to  satisfy  them.  But,  after  all,  it  is  safe  to 
conclude  that  the  cases  in  which  they  make  any  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  surveyor’s  assessments  are  comparatively 
few.  We  have  some  statistics  bearing  on  this  question 
for  the  year  1872.  The  number  of  a.s.se.ssments  made 
by  the  special  commissioners  in  that  year  was  2740, 
and  in  577  instances  an  increase  was  made  in  the 
amount  returned  by  the  taxpayer  ;  but  this  increase  was 
in  546  cases  recommended  by  the  surveyor  and  simply 
endorsed  or  accepted  by  the  commissioners,  leaving  only 
31  cases  in  which  the  increased  assessment  was  due  to 
their  independent’judgment  or  initiative.* 

Other  Assessments  by  the  Special  Commissioners. — 
There  have  been  some  important  additions  to  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  special  commissioners  since  the  income  tax 
was  revived  in  1842.  When  the  tax  was  extended  to 
Ireland  in  1853,  assessment  for  that  country  was 
placed  in  their  hands  ;  the  statute  virtually  conferred 
upon  them  the  powers  and  duties  which  in  England 
were  exercised  by  the  general  (district)  commissioners  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  surveyors,  who  were  appointed 
to  aid  them  in  the  assessment,  took  the  place  and  dis¬ 
charged  the  functions  of  the  local  assessors  and  of  the 

*  These  statistics  are  taken  from  the  testimony  of  the  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Rev.  before  the  Playfair  Civil  Service 
Commission  (Par’ 1  Doc.,  1875,  XXIII. ).  Statistics  of  later  date  would 
of  course  be  of  more  interest  and  value  but  the  writer  has  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  any. 
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additional  commissioners.  This  was  because  there  were 
no  local  bodies  in  Ireland  corresponding  to  the  local 
commissioners  in  England.  In  the  latter  country  such 
commi-ssioners  were  an  old  institution  and  had  been 
employed  for  assessing  the  land  tax  and  the  “  assessed 
taxes”  long  before  the  income  tax  was  introduced.  The 
absence  of  any  similar  institution  in  Ireland  was,  in 
fact,  one  reason  why  the  tax  was  not  sooner  extended  to 
that  country.  It  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  create 
new  machiner>'  there  for  assessing  a  tax  which,  it  was 
supposed,  would  be  only  temporary.  So  as  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  income  tax  in  Ireland,  Peel  made  some 
additions  to  the  excise  and  stamp-duties  for  that  country. 
But  when  Gladstone  in  1853  resolved  to  re-impose  the 
income  tax  for  a  period  of  seven  years  he  thought  it 
desirable  to  extend  it  to  Ireland  and  relegated  the  work 
of  assessment  in  that  country  to  the  special  commis¬ 
sioners  and  the  surveyors. 

In  1861  the  assessment  of  the  earnings  of  railways, 
which  had  previously  been  made  by  the  general  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  district  in  which  the  head  office  of 
the  railway  was  located,  was  transferred  to  the  special 
commissioners  together  with  the  assessment  under 
Schedule  E  of  the  salaries  paid  to  railway  employees 
(cf.  above,  p.  301). 

Furthermore  the  special  commissioners  have  charge 
of  the  assessment  of  foreign  and  colonial  securities  in 
so  far  as  the  interest  or  dividends  from  these  sources  are 
payable  by  agents  in  England  who  are  accountable  for 
the  tax.  But  this  part  of  their  work  will  be  described 
in  another  connection.  (See  below,  p.  338). 
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Appeals  Before  the  Special  Commissioners. — The 
special  commissioners  constitute  the  court  of  appeal 
as  regards  all  assessments  which  they  themselves 
have  made.  Although  in  form  this  necessitates  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  same  body  which  made  the  assessment,  in 
practice,  it  proves  to  be,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  an 
appeal  against  an  assessment  which  was  virtually 
made  by  the  surveyor.  The  taxpayer  who  wishes 
to  appeal  notifies  the  surveyor.  The  special  commis¬ 
sioners  go  upon  the  circuit  to  render  it  convenient 
for  the  taxpayer  and  the  surveyor  to  attend  the  hear¬ 
ing.  In  dealing  with  appeal  cases  they  are  required 
by  the  statute  to  observe  the  same  rules  of  procedure  as 
are  prescribed  for  appeals  before  the  general  commis¬ 
sioners.  But  it  seems  that  they  conform  to  the  letter  of 
these  statutory  provisions  rather  more  closely  than  the 
general  commissioners  do.  For  instance,  they  always 
send  out  a  “  precept  ”  calling  upon  the  appellant  for  a 
schedule.  Then,  too,  they  not  infrequently  address 
questions  to  him  in  writing  and  require  written  answers. 
At  the  same  time  they  never  render  their  decision  until 
he  has  appeared  before  them  in  person. 

Besides  hearing  appeals  against  assessments  which 
they  themselves  have  made,  the  special  commissioners 
may  be  called  upon  to  hear  appeals  against  assessments 
which  were  made  by  the  additional  district  commission¬ 
ers.  For  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  taxpayer  who 
has  been  assessed  by  the  additional  commissiono's  may, 
at  his  option,  appeal  either  to  the  general  commissioners 
of  the  district  or  to  the  special  commissioners  in  Lon- 
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don.  It  is  very  seldom,  however,  that  a  taxpayer  avails 
himself  of  this  alternative  by  appealing  to  the  special 
commissioners.  Down  to  1852, — ten  years,  that  is,  after 
Peel  revived  the  income  tax, — there  had  not  been  a 
single  instance  of  such  an  appeal ;  and  twenty  years 
later,  in  1872,  we  find  a  passage  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  which  shows  that  the 
Board  had  felt  called  upon  to  inquire  into  the  reason 
why  this  right  of  appeal  was  not  more  often  made  use 
of.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  provisions  of 
the  law  on  this  matter  were  not  generally  known ;  and 
they  thought  it  proper,  therefore,  to  call  attention  to  this 
option  of  appealing  to  the  special  commissioners  in  the 
printed  notices  of  charge  which  are  sent  out  to  the 
individual  taxpayers.  But  it  seems  that  in  attempting 
to  do  this  they  met,  in  some  instances,  with  an  unex¬ 
pected  difficulty,  which  affords  incidentally  an  interesting 
illustration  of  the  independent  position  of  the  district 
commissioners.  For  these  notices,  although  prepared 
by  the  Board,  were,  according  to  law,  issued  by  the  dis¬ 
trict  commissioners  through  their  clerk ;  and  there  were 
several  important  districts  in  which  the  clerks  refused 
to  issue  notices  containing  this  information  and  substi¬ 
tuted  others,  printed  at  their  own  expense,  stating  that 
an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  general  commissioners 
and  suppressing  all  mention  of  the  special  commissioners. 
So  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  felt  constrained  to  ask 
for  legislative  authority  to  compel  clerks  to  the  general 
commissioners  to  issue  such  notices  as  the  Board  might 
direct.  The  authority  asked  for  by  the  Board  was  con- 
6 
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ferred  upon  them  by  a  clause  which  was  inserted  in  the 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act  of  1873,  and  provides 
that  “  Every  notice  of  assessment  of  any  duties  of 
income  tax  shall  be  in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed 
or  approved  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue.” 
(36  Viet.  c.  18,  §  9).  By  the  Taxes  Management  Act  of 
1880  (§  15,  2)  this  rule  was  extended  so  as  to  include, 
apparently,  all  the  forms  and  documents  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  tax.  The 
notices  of  assessment  now  state  that  the  taxpayer  may 
appeal  either  to  the  general  commissioners  or  the  special 
commissioners.  But  notwithstanding  this,  appeals  be¬ 
fore  the  special  commissioners  arebtit  few.  This  might 
be  taken  to  indicate  that  the  taxpayer  hopes  for  a  more 
favorable  decision  from  the  general  commissioners,  who 
are  local  officers,  than  from  the  special  commissioners, 
who  are  officers  of  the  Central  Government.  But  probably 
the  true  explanation  is  that  he  finds  it  a  much  simpler 
matter  to  go  before  the  general  commissioners  and  have 
the  matter  settled  at  a  single  hearing.  An  appeal  to  the 
special  commissioners  usually  nece.ssitates  considerable 
correspondence  and  furnishing  of  information  in  writ¬ 
ing.  They  always,  as  has  been  .said,  .send  out  their 
precept  to  the  taxpayer  calling  upon  him  for  a  schedule. 
He  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  this  is  too  much 
trouble.  But  whatever  the  reason  may  be,  the  fact  is 
that  almost  all  appeal  ca.ses  are  taken  to  the  general 
commissioners. 

The.se  provisions  for  appeals  before  the  special  com- 
mi.ssioners  and  for  assessments  by  them  were  introduced 
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in  the  Income  Tax  Act  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  order  that 
the  taxpayer  might,  if  he  desired,  be  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  making  any  disclosure  of  his  financial  condi¬ 
tion  or  business  affairs  to  the  local  commissioners.  Not 
so  much  use  has  been  made  of  this  privilege  as  seems  to 
have  been  anticipated.  But  the  fact  that  the  opportunity 
exists  furnishes  a  ready  and  convenient  answer  to  the 
taxpayer  who  may  be  disposed  to  complain  that  an 
assessment  or  appeal  before  the  district  commissioners 
involves  a  disclosure  of  his  private  affairs  to  men  who 
are  his  neighbors  and  perhaps  his  rivals  in  trade.  If  he 
finds  that  so  objectionable,  he  may  avoid  it  by  taking 
his  asse.ssment  or  appeal  to  the  special  commissioners. 

6.  THE  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  INCOME  FROM  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  SECURITIES  AND  FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS. 

The  income  from  government  securities  or  investments 
in  public  debt  constitutes  Schedule  C  in  the  income 
tax  classification.  As  defined  by  statute  this  schedule 
includes  “all  profits  arising  from  interest,  annuities, 

dividends,  and  shares  of  annuities  payable . 

out  of  any  public  revenue.”  In  the  interpretation  of 
this  clause,  the  term,  public  revenue,  is  held  to  include 
not  only  the  revenue  of  England  or  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  but  also  that  of  any  foreign  or  colonial  government. 

The  tax  on  the  interest  or  annuities  payable  out  of  the 
public  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  can  very  easily 
be  asses.sed  at  the  source  of  the  income  and  collected  by 
deduction.  Interest  on  the  public  debt  is  assessed  by 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  when  the  interest  payments 
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are  made  to  the  public  creditor,  the  tax  is  deducted  by 
the  bank  and  subsequently  paid  into  the  exchequer.’ 
In  like  manner  the  tax  on  government  annuities  is 
assessed  and  deducted  by  the  National  Debt  Commis¬ 
sioners. 

The  assessment  of  the  income  received  from  securi¬ 
ties  of  foreign  or  colonial  governments  is  by  no  means 
so  simple  a  matter.  As  has  already  been  stated,  the 
attempt  is  made  to  intercept  a  portion  of  this  income  by 
making  any  agent  in  England  who  may  be  entrusted 
with  the  payment  of  interest  from  such  sources  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  tax  and  requiring  him  to  account  for  the 
sums  passing  through  his  hands  in  this  form.  The  same 
plan  regulated  by  the  same  statutory  provisions  is  applied 
to  the  interests  and  dividends  received  on  the  shares, 
stocks,  or  bonds  of  foreign  or  colonial  corporations.  This 
income  is  cla.s.sified  in  Schedule  I),  while  the  income 
from  foreign  government  securities  is  included  in  Sched¬ 
ule  C.  The  classification  was  not  an  unnatural  one  at 
the  time  when  it  was  adopted,  and  it  has  been  retained 
probably  because  it  does  not  give  rise  to  any  practical 
di.sadvautage.  But  so  far  as  the  process  of  assessment  is 
concerned  the  income  from  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  for¬ 
eign  companies  now  seems  to  belong  in  the  same  class 
with  the  income  from  the  securities  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments. 

‘  An  exception  is  made  of  those  dividends  or  annuities  the  half- 
yearly  amount  of  which  is  less  than  fifty  sliillings.  The  tax  on  these 
small  payments  is  not  deducted  at  the  source  ;  but  the  person  who  re¬ 
ceives  them  is  required  to  include  them  in  his  declaration  of  profits 
under  Schedule  D. 
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The  plan  of  making  assessment  upon  the  agents  has  in 
fact  undergone  a  somewhat  gradual  extension  and  de¬ 
velopment.  The  original  Income  Tax  Act  of  1842'  ap¬ 
plied  it  only  to  the  sums  payable  out  of  the  revenues  of 
any  colonial  government.  But  an  amendatory  act  was 
immediately  passed  to  include  the  payments  out  of  the 
revenues  of  any  foreign  government.*  It  was  not  until 
1853,  however,  that  the  rule  was  extended  to  include  the 
dividends  or  interest  payments  on  the  shares  or  bonds  of 
foreign  companies,*  to  which  colonial  companies  were 
added  by  an  act  passed  in  1861.^ 

As  the  result  of  these  several  enactments  all  persons 
entrusted  with  the  payments  of  interest,  dividends, 
or  annuities  payable  to  any  persons,  corporations,  etc., 
in  the  United  Kingdom  out  of  the  revenue  of  any 
foreign  or  colonial  government  or  out  of  or  in  respect  of 
the  funds,  stocks,  shares,  or  .securities  of  any  foreign  or 
colonial  company,  society,  adventure,  or  concern  are  re¬ 
quired  to  deliver  to  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  a  com- 
plete  account  of  such  payments.  Any  failure  to  comply 
with  this  requirement  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  £100. 
This  form  of  income  is  then  assessed  by  the  special 
commissioners ;  and  the  agents  are  responsible  for  the 
tax,  which  they  pay  into  the  Bank  of  England  and  deduct 
from  the  payments  which  they  make  to  the  investors. 
By  an  act  passed  in  1866  it  was  provided  that  when  the 
right  or  title  of  the  person  to  whom  the  interest  and 

*5  and  6,  Viet.,  c.  35,  \  96. 

*5  and  6,  Viet.,  e.  80,  g  2. 

’16  and  17,  Viet.,  e.  34,  \  10. 

*  24  and  25,  Viet.,  e.  91,  \  ^6, 
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dividends  are  payable  is  shown  by  registration  in  any 
book  or  list  ordinarily  kept  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
agent  or  other  person  having  the  ordinary  custody  of 
such  book  or  making  such  list  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
man  to  whom  the  payments  are  entrusted.'  An  important 
amendment  respecting  the  assessment  of  coupons  was 
passed  in  1885.  After  a  preamble  declaring  that  the 
previous  enactments  had  been  “found  inadequate  to 
secure  the  charging  and  payment  of  income  tax  upon 
dividends  payable  out  of  the  revenues  of  foreign  and 
colonial  states  and  dividends  of  foreign  and  colonial 
companies,”  the  Act  of  1885  goes  on  to  provide  that 
amongst  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  payments  of 
such  dividends  shall  be  included  : — 

(a) .  Any  banker  or  person  acting  as  a  banker  who 
shall  sell  or  otherwise  realize  coupons  or  warrants  for  or 
bills  of  exchange  purporting  to  be  drawn  or  made  in 
payment  of  any  dividends  (save  such  as  are  payable  in 
the  United  Kingdom  only)  and  pay  over  the  proceeds  to 
any  person,  or  carry  the  same  to  his  account ; 

(b) .  Any  person  who  shall,  by  means  of  coupons,  etc., 
received  from  any  other  person,  or  otherwise  on  his  be¬ 
half,  obtain  payment  of  dividends  elsewhere  than  in 
the  United  Kingdom  ; 

(c) .  Any  dealer  in  coupons  who  shall  purchase  cou¬ 
pons  for  any  dividends,  etc.  (save  such  as  are  payable  in 
the  United  Kingdom  only)  otherwise  than  from  a 
banker  or  person  acting  as  a  banker,  or  another  dealer 
in  coupons. 

*  29  and  30,  Viet.,  c.  36,  §  9. 
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The  Act  also  provides  that  “  a  person  entrusted  with 
the  payment  of  dividends,  who  shall  perform  all  neces¬ 
sary  acts  so  that  the  income  tax  may  thereon  be  duly 
assessed  and  paid,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  as  remuner¬ 
ation  an  allowance  of  so  much  (not  being  less  than 
three-pence)  in  the  pound  of  the  amount  paid  as  may  be 
from  time  to  time  fixed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury.”  (48  and  49,  Viet.,  c.  51,  §  26,  and  51  and  52, 
Viet.,  c.  8,  §  24). 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  all  the  income 
from  investments  abroad  can  be  reached  in  the  hands  of 
agents.  Even  if  the  agents  and  bankers  are  all  faithful 
in  making  the  returns  which  are*  required  of  them,  there 
must  remain  a  good  deal  of  income  from  foreign  sources 
which  does  not  pass  through  the  hands  of  any  agent, 
but  is  paid  directly  to  the  investor.  The  only  thing 
that  can  be  done  in  such  cases  is  to  make  the  investor 
responsible  for  the  tax  ;  and  we  find,  in  fact,  that  the 
taxpayer  is  expected  and  required  to  include  in  his  re¬ 
turns  of  income  under  Schdule  D  the  profits  received 
from  colonial  and  foreign  securities,  if  the  tax  on  such 
profits  has  not  been  deducted  by  any  agent  or  banker.*  It 
is  evident  that  the  a.ssessment  of  such  income  must  be 
to  a  large  extent  conditional  upon  the  taxpayer’s  honesty 
in  making  his  returns.  If  he  does  not  choose  to  include 
these  untaxed  interest  payments  and  dividends  in  his 
statement,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  commissioners  or 
the  surveyor  can  estimate  the  amount  or  even  ascertain 
the  existence  of  such  income ;  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 

‘  Cf.  Schedule  D  form  of  return,  Appendix  I,  A. 
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tion  that  a  large  amount  does  in  fact  escape  assessment 
in  this  way.*  The  arrangement  for  assessing  coupons, 
which  has  just  been  described,  was  adopted  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  insufficiency  of  this  part  of  the  assessment 
and  with  a  view  to  remedying  it  so  far  as  practicable  by 
extending  the  plan  of  making  assessment  upon  the 
agent.  The  measure  was  successful  in  reaching  between 
seven  and  eight  millions  of  income,  a  large  part  of 
which  had  probably  been  untaxed  before.  But  the 
assessment  of  income  from  foreign  sources  must  still  be 
far  from  complete. 

'  In  1892  the  assessment  of  income  from  foreign  and  colonial  securi¬ 
ties  and  possessions  amounted  to  /■16, 100,000.  Of  this  amount 
/"i  2, 600, 000  was  accounted  for  by  agents  and  bankers,  and  the 
balance,  ^^3, 500,000,  was  assessed  upon  the  owners  of  the  securities  or 
possessions.  In  these  figures  the  coupons  assessed  to  bankers  and 
agents  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1885  are  not  included. 


EXEMPTIONS  AND  ABATEMENTS. 


In  levying  a  tax  upon  the  sources  of  income  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  income  ulti¬ 
mately  accrues  are  necessarily  left  out  of  account.  The 
tax  inevitably  reaches  all  the  recipients  of  the  income 
and,  without  regard  to  whether  they  are  rich  or  poor, 
exacts  from  all  alike  a  contribution  which  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amounts  they  severally  receive  from 
the  source  on  which  it  is  levied.  In  this  respect  it 
resembles  an  indirect  tax  on  consumption  which  reaches 
all  consumers  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  taxed 
articles  which  they  consume.  Indeed,  the  English  in¬ 
come  tax  might  not  inappropriately  be  termed  an  indi¬ 
rect  income  tax.  Nevertheless  the  adoption  of  this 
system  of  assessment  does  not  preclude  the  possibility 
of  granting  relief  to  the  pos.sessors  of  smaller  incomes 
by  means  of  exemptions  and  abatements  or  by  lower 
rates.  But  in  so  far  as  that  is  done,  it  becomes  necessary 
in  each  case  to  ascertain  the  net  individual  income  and 
to  refund  in  many  instances  tax  which  has  been  assessed 
and  collected  at  the  source.  To  that  extent,  then,  it 
virtually  involves  a  departure  from  the  system  of 
assessment  at  the  source,  and  a  resort  to  the  alternative 
system  of  assessing  the  individual  incomes,  with  the 
added  inconvenience  of  having  to  refund  some  of  the 
tax.  Thus  the  advantages  of  the  former  system  are 
to  a  considerable  extent  sacrificed. 
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And  yet  not  entirely  so,  even  as  regards  the  incomes 
of  those  to  whom  the  exemption  or  abatement  is 
granted.  For  even  in  these  cases,  there  is  not  tb.e  same 
opportunity  for  evasion  by  false  statements  a:;  there 
would  be  if  all  income  was  assessed  upon  the  recipients. 
For  although  by  understating  his  income  a  person 
might  obtain  an  abatement  to  which  he  was  not  en¬ 
titled,  he  would  still  have  to  bear  the  tax  on  that  portion 
of  his  income  which  he  concealed,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
derived  from  sources  which  were  taxed.  If  A.  B.,  for 
instance,  received  from  his  business  or  occupation 

and  ;^2oo  from  capital  invested  in  some  joint  stock 
company,  by  declaring  that  the  income  from  his  business 
was  all  he  had,  he  might  succeed  iu  obtaining  an  abate¬ 
ment  of  the  tax  on  ;^i6o  on  the  ground  that  his  income 
was  under  ;^400.  The  government  would  be  to  that 
extent  defrauded  by  A.  B.’s  false  statemeut.  But  it 
would  nevertheless  obtain  the  tax  on  the  income  which 
he  concealed.  Whereas  under  the  system  of  assessing 
all  income  in  the  hands  of  the  recipients,  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  accepting  A.  B.’s  statement  would  have  lost 
not  only  the  tax  on  the  abatement  but  that  on  the  cor¬ 
poration  stock  as  well. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Finance  Act  of  1898  the 
exemption  is  extended  to  all  incomes  under  ;^i6o  and 
abatements  are  granted  on  incomes  between  ;^i6o  and 
jQ’Joo.  The  amount  on  which  the  tax  is  abated  is  £160 
when  the  incomes  are  between  ^160  and  ;^4C)0  ;  ;^i50 
when  they  are  between  ^400  and  .^500;  ^120 

when  they  are  between  ;^5ooand  ;^6oo  ;  and  £^0  when 
they  are  between  ;^6oo  and  £yoo. 
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Exemption  and  Abatement  Claims. — The  taxpayer 
who  wishes  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  exemption  or 
abatement  to  which  he  may  be  entitled  must  take  the 
initiative  by  presenting  his  claim  accompanied  by  a  state¬ 
ment  of  his  income  from  all  sources.  Blank  forms  for 
making  these  applications'  are  appended  to  all  forms  for 
making  returns  of  income  under  the  different  Schedules. 
So  the  taxpayer  can  hardly  complain  that  sufficient  pains 
are  not  taken  to  inform  him  of  what  his  rights  are  or 
that  he  is  not  given  reasonable  facilities  for  making  his 
claims  known. 

The  law  imposes  a  penalty  of  £20  and  treble  duty 
for  concealing  or  untruly  declaring  the  income  in  any 
exemption  or  abatement  claim." 

Having  made  out  his  application  the  ta.xpayer  delivers 
it  to  the  assessor,  who  in  turn  submits  it  to  the  surveyor 
for  examination.  These  claims  are,  in  fact,  investigated 
and  disposed  of  in  substantially  the  same  way  as  the 
ordinary  returns  of  income  under  Schedule  D.  In 
practice  the  endorsement  signed  by  the  surveyor,®  is 
usually  sufficient  to  ensure  the  granting  of  the  claim, 
although  in  form  the  decision  rests  with  the  district 
commissioners,  to  whom  the  applications  are  finally  sub¬ 
mitted.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  right  of  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  special  commissioners  does  not  apply  to 
exemption  claims. 

Repayment  Claims. — In  order  to  realize  the  benefit  of 

'  Cf.  Appendix  I,  B. 

•  Incume  Tax  Act  of  1842,  \  166. 

*Inc.  Tax  Act,  163  and  164. 
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the  exemption  or  abatement  the  taxpayer  may  find  it 
necessary  to  obtain  the  repayment  of  some  part  of  the 
tax.  As  regards  exemptions  this  is  inevitable,  if  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  income  has  been  taxed  at  the  source.  But  as  re¬ 
gards  abatements,  whenever  the  income  consists  of  two  or 
more  portions  assessed  in  different  ways  or  under  differ¬ 
ent  schednle.s,  there  will,  of  course,  be  an  opportunity 
for  choice  as  to  the  portion  from  which  the  abatement 
shall  be  deducted ;  and  in  order  to  avoid,  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  necessity  for  refunding  the  tax  the  abatement 
will  naturally  be  made  upon  income  which  is  assessable 
to  the  claimant  if  such  income  is  sufficient  in  amount. 
In  so  far  as  it  is  not  sufficient,  the  balance  of  the  abate¬ 
ment  will  have  to  be  taken  from  income  which  has 
already  been  assessed  at  the  source,  and  to  that  extent 
the  tax  will  have  to  be  refunded. 

It  is,  furthermore,  a  rule  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  that  where  an  income  is  derived  partly  from 
houses  or  lands  in  Schedules  A  and  B,  and  partly  from 
profits  assessable  under  Schedules  D  or  E,  the  abate¬ 
ment,  if  practicable,  .shall  be  allowed  under  the  latter  in 
prefereuce  to  the  former  schedules.  If,  for  instance,  the 
claimant’s  income  consisted  of  £200.,  derived  from  his 
business  or  occupation,  and  ;^ioo  repre.sented  by  the 
value  of  his  dwelling  house,  the  abatement  of  ;^i6o  to 
which  he  is  entitled  would  be  deducted  from  his  busiue.ss 
income,  and  he  would  accordingly  be  taxed  for  £/^o  of 
income  in  Schedule  D  and  ;^ic>o  in  Schedule  A. 

To  obtain  a  repayment  of  any  tax  a  formal  claim 
must  be  presented  by  the  person  entitled  to  the  exemp- 
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tion  or  abatement.  In  making  this  claim ’for  the  first 
time  the  claimant  is  required  to  fill  out  a  blank  form* 
entering  the  particulars  of  his  income  from  every  source 
and  the  amount  of  tax  which  may  have  been  deducted 
from  any  item  of  income.  The  application  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  tax  collectors’  receipts  or  by  certifi¬ 
cates  of  deduction*  signed  by  the  person  who  deducted 
the  tax.*  The  application  must  be  delivered  to  the  sur¬ 
veyor.  This  officer  examines  the  claim  and  endorses  it 
over  his  signature  if  it  appears  to  him  to  be  correct. 
The  general  commissioners,  in  turn,  certify  that  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  claimant  is  below  the  limit  of  exemption  or 
abatement,  as  the  case  may  be.  -These  claims  are  then 
forwarded  to  the  Inland  Revenue  Office  in  London, 
where  they  undergo  re-examination.  This  work  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Claims  Repayment  Branch  of  the  Special 
Commissioners’  Department,  and  requires  the  services  of 
two  or  three  superintending  officers  and  a  large  number 
of  clerks.  It  is  not  the  practice,  however,  to  await  the 
results  of  this  examination  before  ordering  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  ta.x.  The  rule  is  that  claims  which  have 
been  certified  by  the  surveyor  and  allowed  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  commissioners  will  be  accepted  as  provisionally 
correct  and  repayment  of  the  tax  ordered  accordingly. 
The  surveyor  is  reminded  in  his  book  of  instructions 

'  Cf.  Appendix  I,  C. 

*Cf.  Appendix  I,  D. 

*  These  vouchers,  however,  are  not  necessary  when  the  income  is  de¬ 
rived  from  dividends  on  stock  in  the  Bank  of  England,  or  from  English 
government  securities,  or  when  it  consists  of  pensions  or  salaries  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  service  of  the  Government  securities. 
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that  he  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  errors  that  may 
be  subsequently  discovered  at  the  head  office.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  it  is  only  the  first  applications 
which  are  regularly  referred  to  the  surveyor  and  district 
commissioners.  Subsequent  applications  are,  as  a  rule, 
sent  direct  to  the  head  office  and  there  referred  to  the 
Repayment  Branch  for  examination  and  compari.son 
with  the  original  claims. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  uece.ssity  for  repaying  the 
tax  in  order  to  grant  e.xemptions  and  abatements  im¬ 
poses  a  gootl  deal  of  extra  labor  upon  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue  and  its  officers ;  and,  if  we  may  trust 
the  representations  of  those  who  communicate  their 
grievances  to  the  newspapers,  it  puts  the  claimants  to  no 
little  trouble  and  inconvenience.  Many  persons  appear 
to  experience  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  making  out 
their  application  and  securing  the  vouchers  which  are 
required,  atid  it  is  said  that  the  trouble  and  expense 
often  deter  people  from  presenting  their  claims  at  all.' 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the.se  complaints  which 
appear  in  the  newspapers  are  not  fairly  representative, 
and  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  repayment  of  the  tax 
is  obtained  without  much  difficulty  or  delay. 

The  labor  of  examining  and  verifying  these  claims 

'  A  neries  of  these  coinmunicalions  appeared  in  the  “  Times  ”  in 
August,  1897.  One  of  the  writers,  who  signs  herself  ‘‘An  Elderly 
Spinster,”  and  might  very  appropriately  have  dated  her  letter  at 
Cranford,  after  recounting  the  difficulties  .she  had  experienced  in 
making  out  her  claim  adds  that  ‘‘  when  the  1’.  O.  order  for  a  few 
pounds  arrives,  a  thrill  of  pleasure  is  felt,  which  only  those  can  know 
who  suffer  from  chill  {lenury.  It  has  the  charm  of  a  gift  and  evokes 
a  grateful  feeling  towards  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.” 
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has  been  very  much  increased  in  recent  years  by  the 
extension  of  the  limits  of  exemption  and  abatement 
and  by  the  multiplication  of  incorporated  companies  in 
which  stock  is  held  by  small  investors.  Moreover  those 
claims  which  are  presented  by  persons  whose  incomes 
are  within  the  limits  of  exemption  or  abatement  by  no 
means  make  up  the  total  number  which  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Claims  may  likewi.se  be  pre.sented  by  charitable 
societies  which  are  exempt  from  the  tax,  by  foreigners 
as  regards  tax  deducted  in  London  from  the  interest  of 
foreign  or  colonial  loans,  by  persons  entitled  to  allow¬ 
ances  for  life  insurance  premiums,  and  by  other  persons 
for  other  rea.sons.  At  the  present  time  these  claims 
number  over  300,000  annually.  In  the  year  1896-97 
the  amount  of  tax  refunded  was  ;^89i,74i.  Of  this 
amount  ^^326,000  was  for  exemptions ;  _;^228,ooo  for 
abatements;  18,000  for  charities;  £\’].,ooo  for 
double  assessments  and  errors ;  _;^43,ooo  for  life  insur¬ 
ance  premiums ;  and  the  balance  for  various  other 
reasons.  Doubtless  the  extension  of  the  abatements 
which  was  made  in  1898  has  very  much  increased  the 
number  of  claims  and  the  amount  of  tax  refunded  ;  but 
the  .statistics  have  not  yet  been  publi.shed. 

The  system  of  abatements  has  undergone  a  very 
marked  extension  in  recent  years.  From  1842  down  to 
1853  incomes  under  £1^0  were  exempt  and  incomes 
above  that  limit  were  taxed  in  full  without  abatement. 
Then  Gladstone  lowered  the  exemption  to  £100  and 
made  a  reduction  in  the  rate  for  incomes  between  £100 
and  ;^I50.  In  1864  instead  of  a  reduced  rate  an  abate. 
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ment  of  ;^6o  was  allowed  on  incomes  between  ;^ioo  and 
;^200.  In  1872  the  abatement  was  increased  to  ;^8o 
and  extended  to  all  incomes  between  ;^ioo  and  ;^300. 
Four  years  later  the  exemption  was  raised  to  ;^I50  and 
an  abatement  of  ^120  was  granted  on  incomes  between 
^^150  and  /4c KD.  In  1894  the  exemption  and  abatement 
were  both  increased  to  ^160  and  at- the  same  time  an 
abatement  of  ;^ioo  was  granted  on  incomes  between 
;^4oo  and  £^00.  This  was  the  first  appearance  of  a 
gradation  in  the  abatements.  Finally  in  1898  the  abate¬ 
ments  graded  in  four  classes,  as  already  described,  were 
extended  so  as  to  apply  to  all  incomes  under  £^oo. 

These  abatements  of  course  have  the  effect  of  making 
the  tax  progressive  up  to  the  point  where  they  cease  to 
apply.  Progression  may  on  general  grounds  be  justi¬ 
fiable  and  desirable.  But  a  tax  which,  like  the  English 
j  income  tax,  is  levied  upon  the  sources  of  iucome  is  not 
\  well  suited  for  any  extended  application  of  the  progres- 
\  sive  prhicIpTe’f’and  whatever  may  b^  said  irTTavor  of 
I  the  abatements  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that,  so  far  as 
j  the  question  of  administration  is  concerned,  the  tax  has 
/  been  complicated  and,  we  may  add,  weakened  by  their 
I  introduction  and  recent  extension.  Probably  the  great 
1  majority  of  taxpayers  are  now  entitled  to  an  abatement.* 
'  But  in  order  to  secure  it  they  must  make  a  declaration 
of  their  aggregate  net  income  from  all  sources,  and  in 
order  to  guard  against  fraud  the  officers  of  assessment 
must  satisfy  themselves  that  the  declarations  are  correct. 
In  this  way  the  necessity  for  ascertaining  individual  in- 

'  In  the  year  1895-96  the  number  of  abatemenU.  granted  was  458,527 
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comes  and  relying  upon  declarations  is  being  extended, 
and  the  advantages  of  an  assessment  at  the  source  of  the 
income  are  in  a  corresponding  degree  sacrificed.  Then 
there  is  the  inconvenience  involved  in  as.sessing  and  col¬ 
lecting  a  tax  to  which  the  government  is  not  entitled 
and  afterwards  refunding  it.  That  the  progression  thus 
introduced  by  means  of  abatements  .should  have  been 
carried  as  far  as  it  has  been  under  conditions  so  unfavor¬ 
able  to  its  extension,  is  indicative  of  the  strength  of  the 
tendency  towards  progressive  taxation  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  modern  democracy.  In  this  instance  the 
development  of  progression  has  doubtless  been  promoted 
by  the  comparatively  high  rate*  (8d.  in  the  pound)  at 
which  the  tax  has  been  assessed  in  recent  years.  Unable 
to  reduce  the  tax  on  all  incomes  because  of  the  need  of 
revenue,  the  government  has  reduced  it  on  the  smaller 
incomes  by  extending  the  abatements.  But  when  such 
an  extension  is  once  made,  it  fs  pretty  certain  to  be  re¬ 
tained  and  perpetuated  even  though  the  rate  of  the  tax 
should  be  reduced  to  where  it  formerly  stood.  Then  the 
next  time  the  Chancellor  finds  it  necessary  to  ask  for 
another  penny  of  income  tax  he  will  again  be  tempted  to 
palliate  the  proposal  by  granting  another  extension  of 
the  abatements.  It  becomes  a  question  how  far  this 
process  can  be  carried  without  so  counteracting  the 
advantages  of  the  method  by  which  the  tax  is  assessed 
as  to  render  preferable  the  substitution  of  the  alternative 
method  of  assessing  all  the  tax  directly  upon  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  the  income. 
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SHOWING  THE  PROGRESSION  PRODUCED  IN  'CHE  TAX  BY  MEANS  OP 


THE  ABATEMENTS. 


Income  Taxed. 


Tax  at  8d.  Rate  per  ct. 
in  the  pound,  of  the  Tax. 


Income.  Abatement. 


jC  150  (exempt) 


10.00. 

11.66, 

14.33- 

16.00. 


19.33- 

21.00 


25.00. 

26.66. 


VI. 


THE  GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  TAX 
SERVICE. 

In  a  recent  essay  on  the  problem  of  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  the  President  of  Harvard  University  has  stated  in 
a  few  words  some  of  the  conditions  which  are  essential 
to  an  efficient  administration  of  systems  of  taxation:  — 

“  To  deal  wisely,”  he  says,  “  with  public  taxation  in 
the  face  of  rapid  and  progressive  changes  in  business 
and  social  conditions  requires  on  the  part  of  the  tax 
oflBcials  exact  knowledge,  sound  judgment,  wide  experi¬ 
ence  and  continuous  service;  in  short,  it  requires  highly 
trained  experts  serving  the  public  on  independent  tenures 
for  long  terms.” ' 

The  adm  ^istration  of  the  English  income  tax  affords 
a  good  illustration  of  the  truth  of  these  principles.  For 
the  degree  of  success  which  is  attained  in  its  assessment 
is  largely  due  to  the  ability  and  efficiency  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  officers  employed  in  the  tax  service ;  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  service  is,  in  turn,  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  a  well  organized  body  of  trained  and  experienced 
officials  who  have  been  selected  solely  with  reference  to 
their  fitness  for  the  work  required  of  them  and  are  secure 
in  their  tenure  of  office.  In  other  words,  we  have  here 
simply  an  application  of  those  principles  which,  in  the 
United  States,  have  found  recognition  and  advocacy  in 

‘  Charles  W.  Bliot :  American  Coniributions  to  Cixnlization,  p.  182. 
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what  is  known  as  the  civil  service  reform  movement 
The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  business  and 
social  conditions  since  the  income  tax  was  introduced  in 
England  have,  indeed,  been  rapid  and  progressive.  But 
the  tax  oflBcials  have  shown  themselves  able  to  cope  with 
these  changes,  and  with  hardly  any  alterations  of  im¬ 
portance  in  the  statutory  provisions  under  which  they 
act,  have  succeeded  in  adjusting  the  assessment  to  con¬ 
ditions  very  different  from  those  which  prevailed  fifty 
years  ago. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  TAX-SURVEYING  SERVICE. 

The  officer  whose  agency  is  of  the  most  importance  in 
the  practical  work  of  assessment  is  probably  the  sur¬ 
veyor.  The  value  of  his  services  has  hardly  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  emphasized  in  the  preceding  pages.  At  any  rate 
some  further  description  of  the  tax-surveying  service 
will,  it  is  believed  contribute  to  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  system  of  administration. 

There  are  at  present  about  260  surveyors  employed  in 
the  service.  They  are  graded  in  three  classes  according 
to  the  importance  of  the  district  in  which  they  act,  and 
the  first  and  second  classes  are  each  sub-divided  into  two 
sections.  The  salaries  range  from  ;^200  to  £600.  In 
each  class  a  surveyor  receives  at  first  the  mimimum 
salary  for  that  class.  This  is  increased  by  a  certain 
specified  amount  annually  until  the  maximum  is  reached. 
Then  there  is  no  further  increase  until  he  is  promoted  to 
the  next  higher  class.  Admission  to  the  service  is  by 
competitive  examination,  and  the  successful  applicants 
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are  employed  as  assistant  surveyors  until  they  receive 
appointments  as  surveyors.  An  assistant  surveyor  re¬ 
ceives  at  the  start  a  salary  of  ^loo,  which  is  increased 
by  ;^io  annually  until  it  amounts  to  ;^i8o.  At  present 
the  gradation  of  salaries  conforms  to  the  following 
scheme : — 

Minimum.  increment.  Maximum. 

Assistant  Sun'eyors, _ _ _ j^iSo 

Surveyors,  3d  Class, _  200 _  12 _  400 

“  2d  “  .  425 . —  15 -  475 

“  1st  “  _  500 _  20 _  600 

Promotions  generally  but  not .  invariably  follow  the 
order  of  seniority  in  the  service.  Removals  are  of 
course  made  only  for  incompetency  or  misconduct. 

The  surveyors  act  under  the  immediate  direction  and 
oversight  of  the  inspectors.  There  are  at  present  thir¬ 
teen  inspectors.  Most  of  them  had  long  experience  as 
surveyors  before  they  were  promoted  to  their  present 
position.  They  have  their  offices  at  Somerset  House  in 
London  and  each  has  charge  of  the  work  of  the  sur¬ 
veyors  withiu  a  certain  defined  territory.  The  inspector  is 
in  constant  communication  with  the  surveyors  under  his 
charge.  He  requires  written  reports  from  them  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals  ;  and  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  a 
year  he  goes  over  his  territory  to  inspect  their  work  upon 
the  spot.  The  assessment  sheets  and  all  other  materials 
relating  to  the  assessment  in  the  surveyor’s  possession 
are  then  submitted  to  his  examination.  If  a  surveyor 
gets  into  any  difficulties  either  with  the  public  or  with 
the  district  commissioners,  or  if  any  complaints  in  re- 
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gard  to  him  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue,  or  if  the  general  result  of  his  assessment  is 
unsatisfactory  or  disappointing,  it  is  the  inspector  who 
investigates  the  case.  He  endeavors  to  adjust  matters 
and  reports  to  the  Board  if  the  case  seems  to  call  for 
their  intervention.  Over  the  inspectors  are  the  superin¬ 
tendent  inspectors,  four  in  number,  and  at  the  head  of 
this  branch  of  the  service  is  the  chief  inspector.  The 
inspectors’  salaries  range  from  ;^62o  to  £^00 ;  the  su¬ 
perintendent  inspectors’  from  ;^725  to  ;^8oo;  the  chief 
inspector  receives  ;^i,ooo  as  salary  and  ;^ic)oas  personal 
allowance.  At  present  officers  are  retired  from  the  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  ;  but  it  has  been  decided  to 
reduce  the  age  limit  to  sixty  in  the  future.  Retired 
officers  receive  as  a  pension  one-half  of  the  annual  salary 
received  during  the  two  years  immediately  preceding 
their  retirement. 

Surveyors  are  not  as  a  rule  retained  longer  than  four 
or  five  years  in  the  same  district.  Evidently  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue’,  finds  it  advantageous  to  apply  the 
principle  of  itinerancy  in  the  surveying  .service.  A  change 
of  district  generally  but  not  always  involves  a  promo¬ 
tion  either  to  a  higher  cla.ss  in  the  service  or  to  a  field 
of  work  commensurate  in  importance  with  the  increased 
.salary.  But  apart  from  any  question  of  advancement  a 
change  of  districts  at  not  too  frequent  intervals  is  re¬ 
garded  as  desirable.  It  introduces  a  certain  degree 
of  flexibility  in  the  organization  of  the  service  enabling 
the  Board  to  put  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  It 
insures  uniformity  of  procedure  and  practice  preventing 
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that  establishment  of  local  customs  and  standart's  which 
mifjht  result  if  the  same  surv’eyor  always  acted  with  the 
same  set  of  district  commissioners.  It  has  a  tendency 
probably  towards  promotiiij^  individual  efficiency  in  the 
service ;  for  a  surveyor  in  entering  a  new  district  will 
presumably  be  ambitious  to  make  a  rather  better  show¬ 
ing  than  his  predecessor  did,  and  it  will  very  likely  be 
easier  for  him  to  apply  the  teacliings  of  experience  in  a 
new  district  than  it  would  have  been  in  the  district 
where  he  acquired  the  experience.  At  the  .same  time  it 
is  desirable  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  his  di.strict ;  so  the  changes  must 
not  be  too  frequent.  Looking  ‘at  the  matter  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  surveyor  himself  this  periodical  .shift¬ 
ing  of  residence  must  be  somewhat  inconvenient  and 
unpleasant ;  but  each  remove  is  likely  to  be  a  promotion, 
and  he  is  cheered  probably  by  the  reflection  that  it 
brings  him  nearer  to  that  hopied-for-haven,  Somerset 
House,  where  his  wanderings  will  cease,  if  his  labors 
do  not. 

Under  the.se  conditions  when  a  young  man  enters  this 
branch  of  the  civil  service  he  expects  to  be  retained  in 
it  the  rest  of  his  active  life.  It  is  his  chosen  career,  and 
he  has  constantly  before  him  the  prospect  of  promotion 
to  stimulate  him  to  efficiency  and  fidelity  ;  at  the  end  of 
the  vista  is  the  goal  of  his  hopes  and  ambition,  an  in¬ 
spectorship,  or,  p)erhaps,  the  chief  insp)ectorship. 
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THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  CENTRAL  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  AND  THE  LOCAL  BOARDS. 

This  surveyor  is  the  officer  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
represents  the  Central  Government  in  the  district  in 
which  he  acts.  He  does  not,  apparently,  possess  very 
much  authority ;  and  yet  by  a  discreet,  efficient,  and 
diligent  use  of  the  rather  limited  powers  which  the 
statute  confers  upon  him  he  succeeds  in  keeping  the 
assessment  pretty  completely  under  his  control ;  and 
that  means  that  through  his  agency,  it  is  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue.  This  results  in 
a  rather  noticeable  divergence  or  contrast  between  the 
theory  of  the  law  and  the  actual  workings  of  the  system. 

The  statutes  apparently  establish  what  we  may  call  a 
decentralized  system.  The  assessment  is  placed  in  the 
charge  of  local  boards,  the  district  commissioners,  and 
save  as  regards  some  rather  unimportant  details,  these 
boards  are  entirely  independent  of  any  central  authority. 
The  district  commissioners  cannot  be  said  to  represent  the 
Central  Government.  They  are  likewise,  it  may  be  added, 
equally  independent  of  any  local  authority,  although  they 
might,  perhaps,  be  said  to  represent  the  local  taxpayers 
since  they  are  chosen  from  the  taxpayers  of  the  district. 
But  so  long  as  they  conform  to  the  law,  they  are  account¬ 
able  to  no  one  but  themselves  for  the  way  in  which  they 
discharge  the  duties  of  their  office.  Their  tenure  is  per¬ 
manent,  and  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  their  activity 
their  power  seems  to  be  absolute.  The  representative  of 
the  Central  Government  is  the  surveyor.  But  upon  him 
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the  law  has  conferred  few  powers  beyond  certain  rights  of 
inspection  and  protest ;  and  his  protest  will  be  of  no  avail 
if  the  local  boards  see  fit  to  overrule  it.  He  cannot 
appeal  to  any  other  court.  The  district  commissioners 
are  apparently  in  a  position  to  disregard  him  and  the 
government  which  he  represents. 

So  from  a  study  of  the  statutes  one  might  be  disposed 
to  say  that  such  a  system  as  this  did  not  ensure  any  uni¬ 
formity  of  procedure  and  practice  or  furnish  any  assurance 
of  efficiency.  For  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  de¬ 
termining  what  assessment  shall  be  made  in  any  given 
case,  neither  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  that  organ  of 
administration  which  is  most  directly  interested  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  uniform  and  efficient  assessment  and  is  in  the  best 
position  to  secure  it,  nor  its  agent,  the  surveyor,  seems 
to  possess  any  very  decisive  authority ;  and  with  the 
power  of  making  the  assessment  vested  in  local  boards, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the  practices  and  standards 
would  vary  widely  in  different  localities,  and  that,  while 
in  some  districts  the  assessment  might  be  efficient  and 
or  even  rigorous,  in  others  it  would  be  lax  and  inade¬ 
quate.  It  might  even  be  predicted  that  local  interests 
would  be  allowed  to  predominate  in  disregard  of  equity 
and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  revenue  ;  and  that  there 
would  be  that  general  tendency  towards  under-valuation, 
which  is  apt  to  be  the  result  of  levying  a  state  tax  upon 
an  assessment  made  by  local  authorities. 

But  it  is  of  course  somewhat  unsafe  to  draw  general 
conclusions  as  to  the  practical  workings  of  a  system 
from  a  mere  study  of  the  text  of  the  statutes ;  and  as 
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regards  the  system  which  we  are  considering,  when  we 
turn  our  attention  to  its  actual  workings,  we  find  that  it 
is  much  more  strongly  centralized  than  the  statutory  pro¬ 
visions  on  which  it  is  based  would  have  led  us  to  expect ; 
we  find  in  fact  that  the  administration  of  the  income 
tax  is  pretty  completely  under  the  control  of  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue.  This  control  the  Board  owes  to  the 
agency  of  its  officers,  the  surveyors,  through  whom  it 
succeeds  in  securing  uniformity  of  practices  and  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  in  the  assessment  throughout  the 
entire  kingdom. 

On  the  whole  the  machinery  of  administration  works 
smoothly  and  produces  satisfactory  results.  But  its 
smooth  working  is  evidently  conditional  upon  the 
acquie.sceuce  of  the  district  commi.ssioners  in  the  con¬ 
trol  exercised  by  the  Board  through  the  surveyors.  The 
commissioners  are  apparently  in  a  position  to  take  the 
assessment  almost  entirely  into  their  own  hands  if  they 
chose  to  do  so.  They  possess  sufficient  authority,  and 
they  have  under  their  control  the  assessor  and  their 
clerk,  both  salaried  officers,  to  assist  them  in  the  work. 
So  if  they  do  not  choose  to  undertake  the  work  of 
assessment  themselves,  probably  it  is  partly  because 
they  do  not  care  to  assume  the  trouble  and  responsibility 
which  it  involves,  and  partly  becau.se  they  have  good  rea¬ 
son  to  be  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  this  work  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  surveyor.  With  the  commissioners  the 
assessment  of  taxes  is,  one  may  say,  an  incidental  mat¬ 
ter  ;  with  the  surveyors  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  pro¬ 
fession. 
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Cases  of  friction  between  the  district  commissioners 
and  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  have,  it  is  true,  some¬ 
times  occurred  ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  fre¬ 
quent  or  serious.  There  was  the  instance,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  in  which  the  commi.s.sioners  refn.sed  to  send  out 
certain  notices  prepared  by  the  Board.  Here  legi.slation 
intervened  to  .strengthen  the  central  aixthority  ;  and  very 
likely  this  is  an  indication  of  what  might  be  expected 
if  the  di.strict  commi.ssioners  should  undertake  to  exer¬ 
cise  their  independence  in  opposition  to  a  policy  or 
ruling  of  the  Board  on  any  matter  of  importance.  The 
powers  of  the  Board  would  be  strengthened  by  act  of 
Parliament. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Board  can  obtain  from  Parliament  any  legisla¬ 
tion  which  it  may  desire.  The  district  commissioners 
have  more  than  once  resisted  with  success  some  proposed 
amendment  of  the  law  which  was  calculated  to  curtail 
their  powers.  For  instance,  we  find  that  back  in  the 
fifties  the  Board  havdng,  as  it  believed,  good  reason  to 
feel  dissatisfied  with  the  work  of  the  local  assessors  and 
collectors,  recommended  changing  the  law  .so  as  to  have 
these  officers  appointed  by  the  Crown  or  Central  Gov¬ 
ernment.  To  ascertain  how  such  a  change  would  be 
regarded  by  the  local  commissioners  a  circular  letter 
was  addressed  to  them  requesting  their  opinion  as  to  the 
plan.  But  the  replies  revealed  such  strong  and  decided 
oppo.sition  to  any  change  that  the  Board  reluctantly 
concluded  that  it  would  be  futile  to  introduce  any  snch 
projKJsition  before  Parliament.'  A  few  years  later,  how- 

'Cf.  4th  Inland  Revenue  Report,  i860,  p.  22. 
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ever,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
transferring  the  appointment  of  collectors  only  to  the 
Board,  under  restrictions  which  gave  the  general  commis¬ 
sioners  power  to  prevent  the  change  in  any  district  by 
making  formal  objection  to  it.  But  even  this  conservative 
proposal  failed  of  adoption.*  Then  in  1883  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Childers,  introduced  in  the 
Revenue  Bill  a  clause  for  substituting  government  col¬ 
lectors  as  regards  Schedules  D  and  E,  at  the  option  of 
the  government.  Afterwards  he  modified  the  proposal 
so  that  the  change  could  be  made  only  as  vacancies  oc¬ 
curred.  But  when  the  clause  was  put  to  vote  in  the 
House  of  Commons  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  small  ma¬ 
jority.* 

Again  in  1887,  Mr.  Goschen  introduced  a  similar 
clause  as  regards  the  appointment  of  collectors,  together 
with  a  proposal,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  for  transferring  the  duties  of  the  asse.ssor  in 
Schedules  D  and  E  to  the  surveyor  from  the  year  when 
the  commissioners  should  fail  to  reappoint  the  present 

*  In  1879,  however,  the  Board  secured  the  jHjnnaneiit  right  to  ap¬ 
point  collectors  in  any  district  where  the  local  coiniiiissioners  should 
fail  to  make  the  appointment  liefore  May  ist  of  any  year  ;  under  this 
provision  of  the  law  the  right  of  appointment  has  ])assed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Board  in  a  considerable  number  of  districts. 

’  The  arguments  urged  in  favor  of  the  change  were  greater  econo¬ 
my  and  promptness  in  the  collection,  and  less  intrusion  into  the  affairs 
of  the  taxpayer  since  the  collector  would  not  be  a  local  man.  On  the 
other  side  it  was  said  the  collection  by  local  officers  was  more  accept¬ 
able  to  the  taxpayers.  The  local  collector  knew  the  taxpayers  per¬ 
sonally,  and  would  collect  the  tax  with  leas  irritation,  showing  consid¬ 
eration  for  their  circumstances,  etc.  .Moreover,  the  economy  of  the 
proposed  change  was  denied.  (279  Hansard,  488,  et  seq.^ 
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incumbent  of  the  office  in  question.  But  the  plan  was 
received  with  such  disapproval  that  it  was  withdrawn 
without  being  put  to  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons.’ 

But  while  the  district  commissioners  have  thus  shown 
a  disposition  to  resist  any  curtailment  of  their  functions, 
particularly  as  regards  appointments,  they  have  not  in 
general  made  any  attempts  to  take  the  assessment  into 
their  own  hands,  or  been  inclined  to  exercise  their 
authority  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  Board. 
They  seem  content  to  let  their  powers  remain  to  a  large 
extent  in  abeyance,  and  co-operate  readily  with  the 
government  officers  in  making  the  assessment. 

A  very  good  illustration  of  the  relations  which  exist 
between  the  Board  and  the  commissioners  is  found  in 
the  way  in  which  the  assessors  are  instructed  as  to  their 
duties.  The  instructions  under  which  these  officers  act 
are  prepared  by  the  Board.  Yet  strictly  speaking  the 
Board  has  no  control  over  the  assessors  nor  any  right  to 
instruct  them.  The  assessor  is  as  we  have  seen  the 
officer  of  the  district  commissioners.  He  is  appointed 
by  them  and  is  responsible  to  them  alone.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  Board  prepares  a  printed  book  of  instructions, 
copies  of  which  are  distributed  among  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  different  districts.  The  book  is  prefaced 
by  a  warrant  or  certificate  of  appointment  in  blank,  to 
be  filled  out  and  signed  by  the  commissioners,  in  which 
the  assessor  is  enjoined  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  which  follow.  The  district  commissioners 
are  of  course  under  no  legal  obligations  to  pay  any 
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attention  whatever  to  this  book.  They  might  commit 
it  to  the  waste-pfiper  basket  if  they  chose.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  always  fill  out  and  sign  the  warrant 
and  issue  the  book  to  the  assessor.  The  instructions 
thereby  become  in  form  at  least  instructions  issued  by 
themselves,  and  are  therefore  binding  upon  the  assessor. 
The  resixlt  is  that  the  assessors  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom  act  under  rules  and  instructions  which  really 
emanate  from  Somerset  House  and  are  prepared  by  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue. 

Under  these  conditions  the  Beard  of  Inland  Revenue 
and  their  officers,  the  surveyors,  do  not  apparently  need 
any  greater  authority  than  they  at  present  possess.  In 
fact  they  probably  find  the  district  commissioners  a 
rather  convenient  and  agreeable  institution.  It  relieves 
them  of  some  share  of  the  responsibility  connected  with 
the  assessment,  and  protects  them  in  some  measure  from 
the  odium  which  in  the  mind  of  the  ta.xpayer  often 
attaches  to  the  officers  by  whom  the  tax  is  administered. 

The  local  commissioners  might  be  said  to  serve  as  a 
sort  of  buffer  between  the  crown  officers  and  the  public. 
More  than  once  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when 
called  upon  by  some  member  of  Parliament  to  explain 
an  alleged  injustice  or  defect  in  the  assessment  of  the 
income  tax,  has  taken  occasion  to  remind  the  member 
that  the  matter  really  lay  outside  the  authority  or  con¬ 
trol  of  any  government  officer.  The  surveyor,  in  his 
humbler  sphere  of  duties,  likewise  finds  it  extremely  con¬ 
venient  at  times  to  be  able  to  take  refuge  behind  the  dis¬ 
trict  commissioners,  especially  if  an  as.sessinent  under 
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Schedule  D  is  in  question.  “  After  all”  he  can  say  to 
the  irate  taxpayer,  “  you  must  remember  that  the  assess¬ 
ment  is  not  mine  or  the  Board’s.  The  law  vests  the 
power  of  making  the  assessment  in  the  hands  of  the 
district  additional  commissioners.”  Then,  as  we  have 
seen,  if  the  taxpayer  wants  to  know  who  these  com¬ 
missioners  are,  the  surveyor  does  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
inform  him,  but  reminds  him  that  if  injustice  has  been 
done  the  remedy  is  an  appeal  to  the  general  commis¬ 
sioners.  One  can  readily  understand  how  convenient 
this  opportunity  of  shifting  responsibility  upon  the 
shoulders  of  inaccessible  officials  might  sometimes  prove 
to  be.  To  readers  of  Dickens  it  -will  very  likely  sug¬ 
gest  the  celebrated  partnership  of  Jorkins  and  Sp>enlow. 

From  the  part  which  the  district  commissioners  see 
fit  to  take  in  the  assessment,  it  may  fairly  be  concluded 
"that  they  regard  it  as  their  principal  function  to  protect 
the  taxpayer  from  unfair  treatment  or  excessive  assess¬ 
ment,  and  rely  upon  the  surveyor  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  revenue ;  and  it  would  seem,  in  fact, 
that  they  do  not  as  a  rule  feel  called  upon  to  interfere 
even  in  behalf  of  the  taxpayer  unless  he  appeals  to 
them.  Probably  they  consider  that  he  may  be  relied 
upon  to  look  after  his  own  interests  to  the  extent  of 
taking  the  initiatory  step  towards  securing  a  redress  of 
any  grievance  to  which  he  may  be  subjected  by  the 
assessment.  While,  therefore,  in  the  theory  of  the  law 
the  assessment  is  made  by  local  boards  and  is  subject 
only  to  examination  and  objection  by  crown  officers,  it 
is  hardly  any  exaggeration  to  say  that,  in  actual  prac- 
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tice,  it  is  made  by  crown  officers  but  is  subject  to  revision 
by  local  boards  on  appeal  by  the  taxpayer.  In  this 
respect  the  English  system  differs  from  the  more  usual 
distribution  of  authority  and  functions  among  the  differ¬ 
ent  organs  of  government  which  may  be  concerned  in 
the  assessment  of  taxes.  For  generally,  where  there  is  a 
combination  of  local  bodies  or  officers  with  the  agencies 
of  the  Central  Government,  the  local  element  predomi¬ 
nates  in  connection  with  the  first  assessment,  and  the 
influence  of  the  Central  Government  is  strongest  in  con¬ 
nection  with  revision  and  appeals.  But  under  the 
Engli.sh  system,  as  we  find  it  in  actual  operation,  the 
original  assessment  is  mainly  under  the  control  of  the 
Central  Government,  while  the  appellate  jurisdiction  is, 
as  a  rule,  in  the  hands  of  local  boards. 


VII. 


THE  GROWTH  AND  COMPLETENESS  OF  THE 
ASSESSMENT. 

To  what  extent  does  taxable  income  escape  under  this 
system  of  assessment?  The  question  is  a  crucial  one, 
and  it  would  hardly  do  to  ignore  it  altogether  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  administration  of  the  tax.  For  in  the 
answer  to  it  we  have  the  main  test  of  administrative 
success.  Yet,  owing  to  the  difficuly  of  reaching  any 
very  positive  or  exact  conclusions,  the  writer  approaches 
this  question  with  some  reluctance,  knowing  that  any 
treatment  of  it  which  the  available  material  enables 
him  to  give  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  incomplete 
and  unsatisfactory. 

Undoubtedly  a  certain  amount  of  income  escapes.  In 
none  of  the  affairs  of  practical  life  do  we  expect  to  reach 
absolute  perfection,  and  in  the  matter  of  taxation  we 
have  to  be  content  with  a  rather  distant  approach  to  it. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  rather  futile  to  undertake  to  deter¬ 
mine  just  how  much  margin  may  be  allowed  for  evasion 
or  leakage  in  the  successful  asse.ssment  of  an  income 
tax.  At  any  rate  there  would  doubtless  be  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  question.  Perhaps  most 
people  would  say  that  a  tax  which  did  not  reach  more 
than  75  per  cent,  of  the  taxable  income  could  hardly  be 
regarded  as  successful.  Yet  general  property  taxes  are 
levied  in  the  United  States  which  probably  do  not  reach  I 
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50  per  cent,  of  the  personal  property  subject  to  them. 
But  no  one,  I  suppose,  regards  these  taxes  as  successful- 
On  the  other  hand,  if  an  income  tax  was  administered 
with  such  a  degree  of  efficiency  as  to  reach  85  or  90  per 
cent,  of  the  income  subject  to  it,  probably  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  practical  difficulties  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  complete  assessment,  and  the  imperfections 
in  the  workings  of  any  system  of  taxation  that  has  yet 
been  devised,  would  look  upon  this  result  as  fairly 
satisfactory. 

But  if  we  agree  Upon  a  standard  of  success,  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  difficulty  of  applying  it  to  any  actual 
instance.  The  yield  of  an  income  tax  shows  at  once 
how  much  income  is  reached  by  it ;  but  we  have  no  such 
easy  way  of  ascertaining  how  much  ought  to  be  reached, 
or,  in  other  words,  how  much  income  escapes.  Apart 
from  the  returns  of  the  tax  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  good 
data  for  even  a  rough  estimate  of  the  actual  income  of 
the  country  ;  and  if  we  are  to  determine  the  insufficiency 
of  the  assessment,  something  approaching  to  a  complete 
and  accurate  estimate  based  upon  independent  data  is 
needed.  As  regards  the  English  income  ta.x,  it  is  true 
that  more  than  three-fourths  of  it  is  assessed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  practically  unevadible.  But  we  do  not 
know  how  far  short  the  remaining  one-fonrth  may  come 
of  reaching  the  remainder  of  the  taxable  income ;  and 
unless  we  can  ascertain  that,  the  knowledge  that  there 
can  be  no  evasion  of  the  other  three-fourths  does  not 
enable  us  to  draw  any  inference  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  whole  assessment.  In  taking  up  the  investigation 
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of  this  question  we  have,  however,  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  leave  out  of  consideration  the  unevadible 
portions  of  the  tax  and  confine  our  attention  to  the 
residual  one-fourth.  It  comprises  the  tax  levied  on  the 
profits  of  “  Trades  and  Professions  ”  and  on  the  returns 
from  foreign  investments, — classes  of  income  which  are 
not  and  probably  cannot  be  assessed  in  such  a  wav  as  to 
preclude  altogether  the  j)ossibility  of  evasion. 

The  item,  “  Trades  and  Professions,”  it  should  be 
remembered,  does  not  include  the  income  of  corpora¬ 
tions,  but  is  confined  to  the  profits  derived  from  any  busi¬ 
ness  which  is  carried  on  by  private  individuals  or  part¬ 
nerships,  the  salaries  received  in  private  employment, 
and  professional  fees.  Here  the  tax  doubtless  fails  to 
reach  all  the  income  subject  to  it.  At  an  earlier  period 
the  insufficiency  of  the  assessment  was  on  more  than 
one  occasion  made  the  theme  of  official  comment  or 
criticism.  It  was  generally  observed  that  whenever 
places  of  business  were  demolished  to  make  room  for 
public  improvements,  there  was  apt  to  be  a  surprising 
discrepancy  between  the  claims  for  compensation  which 
the  owners  presented  and  their  returns  of  income  for 
the  purpose  of  taxation.  Gladstone,  in  his  budget 
speech  of  1853,  mentioned  an  instance  in  which  28 
persons  had  presented  claims  amounting  to  ^^48,000  as 
compensation  for  the  profits  of  a  single  year.  The  jury 
awarded  them  ^^27,000.  But  their  returns  of  profits  for 
the  income  tax  in  previous  years  had  amounted  in  all 
to  only  ;^9,ooo. 

The  construction  of  the  Victoria  embankment  along 
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the  Thames  in  London,  which  took  place  between  1865 
and  1870,  was  a  similar  revelation  on  a  larger  scale  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  tax  returns.  This  is  discussed 
by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  in  their  report  for 
1870  in  a  passage  which  has  attracted  much  attention 
and  often  been  quoted.  The  report  stated  that  in  80 
cases  out  of  the  200  which  were  examined  by  the 
officers  of  the  Board  it  was  found  that  the  revenue  had 
been  defrauded  of  its  dues.  The  actual  income  of  these 
80  taxpayers  exceeded  in  the  aggregate  the  amount  on 
which  they  had  been  assessed  by  130  per  cent.'  The 
Board,  moreover,  were  of  the  opinion  that  this  case  was 
fairly  representative  of  the  degree  of  evasion  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  country.  In  other  words,  they 
considered  themselves  justified  in  concluding  that  40 
per  cent,  of  the  taxpayers  in  Schedule  D  understated 
their  incomes  to  sucli  an  extent  that  complete  and  ac¬ 
curate  returns  would  increase  their  as.sessment  by  130 
per  cent.  For  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  amount  of 
income  which  thus  escaped,  the  Board  assumed  that  the 
average  assessed  income  of  those  taxpayers  whose  assess¬ 
ments  were  insufficient  was  the  same  as  the  average  for 
the  entire  Schedule ;  consequently  their  aggregate 
assessment  would  be  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  assessment 
in  that  Schedule.  Now  130  per  cent,  of  40  per  cent,  is 
52  per  cent. ;  so  if  the  other  taxpayers  were,  as  the 
above  a.ssumptions  imply,  assessed  in  full,  then  the  total 

*  In  the  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  excess  was  200  per 
cent. ;  so  that  a  comparison  of  these  two  cases,  if  each  could  be  taken 
as  fairly  representative  of  the  period  to  which  it  belongs,  would  indi¬ 
cate  some  improvement  in  the  interval  between  them. 
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taxable  income  in  Schedule  D  exceeded  the  income 
actually  taxed  by  52  per  ceut. ;  or  in  other  words  about 
66  per  cent,  of  the  taxable  income  was  reached  by  the 
assessment  and  34  per  cent,  escaped. 

But  these  conclusions  seem  to  rest  upon  rather  arbi¬ 
trary  assumptions.  It  is  assumed,  apparently  without 
further  inquiry  or  evidence,  that  the  assessment  for  the 
entire  country  was  as  defective  as  it  was  among  these 
London  taxpayers.  Yet,  generally  speaking,  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  get  at  the  taxable  income  in  a  large  and 
crowded  metropolis  than  it  is  in  smaller  towns  and  rural 
districts ;  and  as  a  rule  the  larger  incomes  are  the  ones 
which  afford  the  best  opportunities  for  concealment  and 
evasion  on  the  part  of  unscrupulous  taxpayers.  There¬ 
fore  we  should  expect  that  the  amount  of  evasion 
prevailing  among  a  group  of  tradesmen  located  in  the 
heart  of  London  and  having  comparatively  high  in¬ 
comes  would  be  greater  than  in  the  country  at  large. 

A  study  of  the  income  tax  statistics  for  this  period 
confirms  the  conclusion  that  this  group  of  London  tax¬ 
payers  was  not  a  fairly  representative  one,  at  least  as  re¬ 
gards  the  .size  of  their  incomes.  We  have  no  data  as 
to  the  total  or  average  income  of  the  entire  group.  But 
it  appears  that  those  80  taxpayers  whose  assessment  had 
been  found  to  be  insufficient  had  on  the  average  been 
a.s.sessed  at  ;^900  each  ;  and  they  constituted,  it  will  be 
remembered,  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire  group.  Now 
taking  the  entire  country  the  average  income  assessed 
in  Schedule  D  was  only  a  little  over  ;^350 ;  and  the 
number  of  taxpayers  asse.ssed  for  over  >^900  was  only 
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about  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  number.*  Of  course  a 
group  of  taxpayers  with  an  average  income  of  ^900 
might  constitute  a  much  larger  percentage  than  this,  be¬ 
cause  it  could  include  all  the  incomes  over  to¬ 

gether  with  a  good  many  under  that  figure.  But  if  we 
include  all  those  who  are  assessed  at  over  >^200  we  find 
that  they  constituted  only  about  33  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  in  the  Schedule,  and  that  their  average 
income  was  only  about  £725.  This  shows  that,  taking 
the  entire  country,  it  would  be  impossible  to  form  a 
group  of  Schedule  D  taxpayers  constituting  40  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  and  having,  at  the  same  time,  an 
average  assessed  income  at  all  clo.sely  approaching  to 
jCgoo.  So  all  things  considered  it  is  pretty  evident 
that  these  London  taxpayers,  as  we  should  expect,  had 
incomes  far  above  the  average  for  the  country  at  large. 

But  however  valid  the  conclusions  of  the  Board  as  to 
the  prevalence  of  evasion  at  that  time  may  have  been, 
they  can  hardly,  without  further  inquiry,  be  accepted  as 
representing  the  pre.sent  conditions.  For  it  is  now 
nearly  thirty  years  since  the  Thames  embankment  was 
constructed ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  assessment 
has  undergone  considerable  improvement  since  then. 
It  would  be  interesting  if  we  had  some  similar  cases  of 
a  later  date  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  But  if  there 
have  been  any  such  wholesale  evidences  of  fraudulent  re¬ 
turns  or  defective  a.ssessments  in  more  recent  years,  they 

'  The  statistical  data  on  which  these  cuinpntatiuiis  are  based  will  be 
found  in  the  Report  of  the  Hoard  of  Inland  Revenue  for  1870,  V'ol, 
II,  pp.  3U2,  et.  seq. 
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have  not  been  imparted  to  the  public.  In  the  reports  of 
the  Board  since  1870  we  find,  in  fact,  no  further  reference 
to  the  matter  of  evasion.  But  this  circumstance  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  especially  significant  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  Board  may  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  silence 
is  the  best  policy  whether  the  assessment  be  improving 
or  not.  Probably  nothing  is  gained  by  publishing 
the  evidences  of  evasion  in  ofl&cial  reports  nnle.ss,  as 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  1870,  amendments  of  the 
law  are  desired  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  assessment 
more  efficient.  Otherwise  revelations  of  this  sort  are 
not  calculated  to  produce  any  improvement  in  the 
assessment  or  raise  the  standard  'of  honesty  among  the 
taxpayers,  but  are  more  likely  to  have  the  contrary 
effect.  The  honest  man  will  be  inclined  to  ask  himself 
why  he  should  be  taxed  on  his  full  income  when  his 
neighbor,  thanks  to  an  easier  conscience,  is  taxed  on 
only  a  part  of  his.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  assess¬ 
ment  is  really  improving  and  the  margin  of  evasion 
becoming  narrower,  still  the  Board  may  not  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  congratulate  the  public  on  this  progress.  Tax¬ 
payers  who  are  reluctantly  forced  to  pay  on  their  full 
incomes  are  apt  to  complain  that  the  tax  officials  are 
putting  on  the  screws.  From  time  to  time  such  com¬ 
plaints  appear  in  the  newspapers  or  elsewhere.  They 
may,  p)erliaps,  be  regarded  as  testimonials  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  officers  of  assessments.  Nevertheless,  the  Board 
might  hesitate  to  call  public  attelition  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  that  was  being  made  lest  by  so  doing  it  should 
lend  color  to  these  charges  of  inquisitorial  procedure. 
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In  the  meantime  the  assessment  in  Schedule  D  has 
undergone  a  rapid  growth.  In  1869-70  the  gross  in¬ 
come  assessed  in  this  schedule  was  78,000,000.  In 
1891-92  it  was  ^362,000,000,  and  in  the  latest  assess¬ 
ment  (1898-99)  it  must  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of 
;^400,ooo,ooo.  But  whether  this  increase  is  to  any 
extent  the  result  of  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  the  Q 
assessment  is,  of  course,  an  open  question.  Undoubtedly 
these  great  gains  in  the  amount  of  income  assessed  are 
largely  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  actual  growth  of 
wealth  and  industry ;  and  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
determine  by  any  analysis  of  the  income  tax  returns 
whether  or  not  the  assessment  has  any  more  than  kept 
pace  with  this  growth. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  larger  part  of  the  gain  in 
Schedule  D  has  taken  place  under  the  head  of  “  Public 
Companies,  etc,”  where,  if  we  exclude  the  income  from 
foreign  securities,  the  assessment  has  presumably  always 
been  fairly  adequate  and  complete.  On  “  Trades  and 
Professions,”  where  there  is,  as  we  have  seen,  more  or 
less  opportunity  for  evasion,  the  increase  has  not  been  so 
great.  The  extent  of  the  difference  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: — 


1 869-70.  1 

1891-92.  jl 

SCHK1)U1,K  D. 

Income 
in  mill¬ 
ions. 

Per  i 
cent  of 
Total. 

Income 

Per 

cent,  of 
Total. 

Increase 

Per 

cent,  of 
Increase 

Trades  and 
Professions, 

^126.1 

70.7 

/.■«89.6 

52-3 

£  63  - 5 

50.4 

Public 

Cutii{>auies, 

52-3 

1 

29-3 

172.6 

47.7 

120.3 

230.0 

Total . . 

178.4 

100.0 

362.2 

100.0 

183.8 

103. 1 

y- 
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But  this  difference  would  not  warrant  the  inference 
that  the  assessment  on  “  Trades  and  Professions  ”  has 
lagged  behind  on  account  of  any  failure  in  getting  hold 
of  the  growth  of  income  which  may  have  taken  place 
here.  For  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  actual 
increase  of  income  classifiable  under  this  head  has  been 
slower  than  in  the  other  division  of  Schedule  D.  The 
growth  and  multiplication  of  joint  stock  companies  has, 
in  fact,  been  one  of  the  most  marked  features  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  dev'elopment  of  the  last  half  century.  These 
organizations  have  absorbed  a  larger  and  larger  share  of 
the  world’s  trade  and  industry.  The  income  earned  by 
them  has  undoubtedly  increased'  much  faster  than  the 
income  from  private  business ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  the  difference  in  growth  is  as  great  as  the 
returns  from  the  assessment  indicate. 

It  may  prove  instructive  if  we  trace  somewhat  more 
in  detail  the  progress  of  the  Schedule  D  assessment.  For 
this  purpose  the  annexed  chart  has  l)een  prepared,  based 
on  statistical  tables'  which  are  given  in  the  appendix. 
The  results  of  such  a  line  of  inquiry  will,  it  is  believed, 
possess  considerable  interest,  even  if  they  throw  no  light 
on  the  question  of  the  completeness  of  the  assessment. 
In  preparing  this  diagram,  however,  one  object  in  view 
was  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  the  assessment  has 
been  to  any  appreciable  degree  influenced  by  changes  in 
the  rates.  For  where  a  tax  is  any  degree  evadible  the 
amount  of  evasion  which  actually  takes  place  is  likely 

‘See  Appendix  II,  Table  IV'.  This  table  gives  the  rates,  which  are 
often  referred  to  in  the  text,  but  are  not  shown  in  the  cliart. 
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to  be  affected  by  the  rate  at  which  the  tax  is  levied. 
Increase  the  pressure  by  raisinjy  the  rate  and  we  may  not 
improbably  find  the  indications  of  increased  evasion  re¬ 
vealed  in  a  diminution  of  the  assessment.  This  has 
proved  true  more  than  once  in  the  history  of  customs 
and  e.xcise  duties ;  and  we  should  have  reason  to  think 
that  the  same  cause  was  operative  in  the  case  of  an  in¬ 
come  ta.x  if  we  found  that  whenever  the  rate  was  high 
the  assessment  fell  off  or  was  checked  in  its  growth. 
In  the  case  of  the  English  income  tax  the  frequency  and 
extent  of  the  changes  in  the  rate  seemed  to  promise  a 
good  opportunity  to  trace  any  effects  that  such  changes 
might  have  on  the  assessment.  It  was  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  of  course,  that  the  influence  of  annual  and  slight 
variations  would  be  perceptible.  Only  when  the  rates 
are  exceptionally  high  or  exceptionally  low  for  a  number 
of  years  in  succession  could  we  look  for  any  influence 
upon  returns  of  income.  The  operation  of  cause  and 
effect  here  would  be  all  the  slower,  because  the  income 
which  is  assessed  in  Schedule  D  is  the  annual  average  of 
the  profits  or  earnings  received  in  a  three-year  period. 

Starting  with  the  year  1842  we  find  that  down  to  the 
year  i86o  the  Schedule  D  assessment  made  no  gains  of 
any  consequence  except  in  tlie  year  1853  when  about 
^23,ooo,(XK)  of  new  income  was  secured  by  lowering 
the  limit  of  exemption  from  .^'150  to  ^'loo,  and  extend¬ 
ing  the  tax  to  Ireland,  .\part  from  this  the  assessment 
remained  nearly  stationary  throughont  this  period.  It 
was  not  appreciably  depres.scd  by  the  high  rates, — 14 
and  16  iience  in  the  pound, — which  were  levied  during 
the  Crimean  War. 
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After  i860  there  was  a  steady  growth  in  the  assess¬ 
ment  year  by  year  down  to  1866.  The  exceptional  gain 
in  1866  was  mainly  due  to  the  transfer  of  railways, 
canals,  etc., — from  Schedule  A  to  Schedule  B, — a 
change  of  classification  which  added  over  31  millions 
to  the  Schedule  D  assessment.  If  this  amount  be  not 
included,  the  a.ssessment  for  1866  w'as  141.5  millions, 
and  the  increase  since  i860  was  47  millions  or  nearly  50 
per  cent.  This  progress  was  probably  due  mainly  to  an 
actual  growth  of  taxable  income ;  for,  on  the  whole,  the 
period  w’as  one  of  industrial  prosperity  and  development. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  without  doubt  considerable 
improvement  in  the  efficiency’  of  the  assessment. 
The  reports  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  in  these 
years  show  that  successful  efforts  were  being  made  to 
render  the  assessment  more  complete.  There  are 
several  references  to  reforms  in  the  organization  of  the 
tax  service  which  were  productive  of  good  results. 

The  system  of  inspection  by  the  agency  of  the  in¬ 
spectors  was  made  more  thorough  and  effective.  The 
sub-division  of  districts  in  many  instances  proved  ad¬ 
vantageous  resulting  in  “  an  immediate  increase  of 
revenue  to  a  much  greater  extent  comjiaratively  than 
in  other  districts.”  '  There  was  a  very  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  case  of  the  City  of  Ivondon  which  down  to 
1862  had  formed  one  district  but  was  then  divided  into 
three.  The  following  table  shows  the  gains  that  were 
made  in  this  case  : 

'Ninth  Report  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  ParliatHentary 
Documents,  1865,  XXVII.  The  Table  is  taken  flow  the  loth  Report. 
Ibid.,  1866,  XXVI. 
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ASSESSMENT  IN  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON. 


Schedule  D,  [ocxj  Omitted], 


Amount  Assessed  by 

The  General  ; 
Commissioners.  | 

Total. 

Increase 

1858-59.  City . 

/■io,987 

.^3,388 

.^14,376 

1859-fe,  “  . . 

11,410 

3.442 

14,835 

/■o,477 

1860-61,  •“  _ — 

11,636 

3.529 

15,166 

0,313 

1861-62,  “  _ 

11,819 

3,375 

15,195 

0,029 

Total  increase  from  1859 

to  1862, _ 

— 

0,819 

1862-63,  City,  I _ 

6,709) 

“  2 _ 

4,820  1 13,334 

3.571 

16,906 

1,710 

“  3- . 

1,805) 

1863-64,  City,  I _ 

8,544  ) 

“  2 _ 

5,708  y  16,034 

3.658 

19.692 

2,786 

“  3— . 

1,782) 

1864-65,  City,  I _ 

9,389  ) 

“  2 _ 

7,271  )  18,643 

3,868 

22,511 

2,818 

“  3 - 

1,981  ) 

Total  increase  from  1863- 

1865, . . . 

7.315 

It  is  quite  likely  that  down  to  i860  the  supposed 
temporary  character  of  the  tax  had  to  some  extent  de¬ 
terred  the  Inland  Revenue  department  from  undertaking 
reforms  in  the  service  or  work  of  assessment.  But  after 
i860  it  began  to  be  generally  felt  that  the  tax  would  not 
soon  be  given  up ;  and  therefore  improvements  could  be 
introduced  with  a  prospect  of  permanent  benefit. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  gains  in  the  assess¬ 
ment  at  this  period  were  to  any  extent  the  effect  of 
changes  in  the  rates.  In  fact  the  improvement  began  to 
be  apparent  while  the  rates  were  as  high  as  9  or  10  pence 
in  the  pound.  If  we  except  the  Crimean  War  period, 
this  was  higher  than  the  tax  had  ever  been  before. 
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After  1866  progress  ceases  for  a  time,  the  assessment 
remaining  nearly  stationary  until  1869.  This  reaction 
was  undoubtedly  the  effect  of  the  commercial  disasters 
of  the  year  1866  and  the  business  depression  which  en¬ 
sued.  It  could  hardly  have  been  in  any  degree  the  re¬ 
sult  of  change  in  the  rates  ;  for  the  rates  during  these 
years  were  comparatively  low.  In  1869  a  second 
period  of  progress  begins.  The  assessment  advances 
year  by  year  until  in  1875  it  reaches  the  sum  of  272 
millions,  a  gain  since  the  year  1869  of  nearly  94  mil¬ 
lions  or  about  52.5  per  cent.  Of  this  gain  about  54 
millions  was  obtained  from  “ Trades  and  Professions” 
and  the  balance,  40  millions,  from  “  Public  Companies, 
etc.,”  making  an  increase  of  43  per  cent,  in  the  former  case 
and  75  per  cent,  the  latter.  The  ta.x  during  this  period 
was  low.  In  1875  and  1876  it  reached  the  lowest  point 
in  its  history,  the  rate  then  being  only  2d  in  the  pound. 
But  the  progress  in  the  assessment  must  have  been 
mainly  due  to  an  actual  growth  of  taxable  income. 
The  period  from  1871  to  1873  was  one  of  unusual 
business  activity  and  speculation.  The  low  rates  of 
the  tax  may  have  made  it  easier  for  the  assessors  to  get 
hold  of  the  new  income  which  was  being  created,  and 
in  that  way  might  be  said  to  have  promoted  this  upward 
movement ;  but  they  could  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  the 
primary  cause  of  it.  That  is  evident  from  the  large 
gain  under  “  Public  Companies,  etc.,”  where  the  tax  is, 
for  the  most  part,  practically  unevadable  and  the  asses.s- 
ment  consequently  could  not  be  very  much  affected  by 
changes  in  the  rates. 

The  reduction  which  is  to  be  observed  in  the  assess- 
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ment  of  1876  was  mainly  the  result  of  raising  the  ex¬ 
emption  from  ;^ioo  to  ;^i50.  But  apart  from  this  it  is 
evident  that  the  upward  movement  was  being  checked 
by  other  causes  ;  for  in  1879  the  assessment  was  lower 
than  it  was  in  1876.  Probably  this  was  the  result  of 
the  financial  reaction  which  followed  the  speculative 
period  of  1871-73,  although  the  effect  was  somewhat 
slow  in  making  itself  apparent.  The  rates  of  the  tax, 
it  may  be  observed,  were  increased  after  1875,  but  were 
still  comparatively  low. 

After  1879  the  line  of  assessment  again  advances. 
In  four  years  there  was  a  gain  of  over  40  millions.  Then 
this  progress  was  checked  for  a  time.  In  the  next  four 
years  there  was  a  lo.ss  of  n  millions  under  “Trade  and 
Professions,”  which  was,  however,  nearly  offset  by  a  gain 
of  9  millions  under  “  Public  Companies,  etc.”  In  1888, 
as  a  consequence  of  a  revival  of  business  activity,  the 
assessment  resumes  its  upward  movement.  In  1891  it 
reached  the  sum  of  362  millions, — an  increase  of  113 
millions  since  1879.  “  Trades  and  Professions  ”  did  not 

contribute  very  largely  to  this  increase.  Under  that 
head  the  assessment  made  a  gain  of  only  28.6  millions, 
or  17.7  per  cent.  But  under  “  Public  Companies,  etc.,” 
it  advanced  from  88.4  millions  in  1879  to  172,6  millions 
in  1891, — an  increase  of  95.3  per  cent.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  assessment  would  show  the  adverse 
influences  of  the  financial  crisis  of  1892,  and  we  find,  in 
fact,  that  there  was  a  loss  of  about  25  millions  in  the 
course  of  the  next  three  years.  But  this  has  been  more 
than  regained  since  1895 ;  for  the  latest  returns  from  the 
tax  show  that  the  upward  movement,  which  began  in 
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that  year,  has  continued  without  any  reaction  up  to  the 
present  time  and  is  apparently  still  in  progress.  The 
statistics  of  the  assessments,  to  be  sure,  are  not  yet  avail¬ 
able  for  the  later  years.  But  we  know  what  the  yield  of 
the  tax  has  been  down  fo.the  last  fiscal  year,  and  we  find 
that  the  yield  of  1898-99  exceeded  that  of  1894—95  by 
2.4  millions.’  That  would  indicate  a  gain  of  over  70 
millions  in  the  amount  of  income  taxed.  Most  of  this 
gain  mu.st  have  been  obtained  in  Schedule  D,  so  that  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  assessment  in  that  schedule  has 
now  passed  the  400  million  line.  These  recent  gains 
have  taken  place  in  the  face  of  high  rates.  In  1894  the 
rate  was  rai.sed  to  in  the  pound  and  has  remained  at 
that  point  ever  .since.  In  fact,  it  .seems  as  if  this  was 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  the  normal  rate. 

On  the  whole  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  assessment 
shows  any  particular  sen.sitiveness  to  changes  in  the 
rates.  Any  effect  which  such  changesmay  have  had  has 
been  covered  up  or  counteracted  by  the  operation  of 
other  and  independent  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
assessment  seems  to  be  quickly  responsive  to  changes  in 
the  conditions  of  trade  and  industry-.  In  periods  of 
business  prosperity  and  industrial  development  it  in¬ 
creases  rapidly.  The  increase  is  quickly  checked  by 
financial  crises  and  industrial  depression.  This  resp>ons- 
iveness  to  trade  conditions  and  this  apparent  independ- 


'  Yield  of  the  Tax  : 

Rate. 

i8q^-g4 

_  1^15,000,000 

..  yrf 

18^-95 . - 

_  15,600,000 _ 

_ 8rf 

1895-96  — . 

_  16,100,000 _ 

. M 

. 

17, 250, coo. 
18,000,000 
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eace  of  the  rates  are,  on  the  whole,  rather  favorable 
symptoms  as  regards  the  question  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
assessment.  They  indicate  at  least  a  fair  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  getting  hold  of  new  income  as  it  is  created  and 
in  retaining  it  even  when  the  tax  is  high. 

It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  evasion  are  not  confined  to  “  Trades  and  Pro¬ 
fessions.”  For  the  other  portion  of  the  Schedule  D  in¬ 
come,  classified  under  the  head  of  “  Public  Companies, 
etc.”  includes  the  income  from  certain  classes  of  foreign 
investments ;  and  here,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  assessment  is  far  from  complete.  But 
to  undertake  to  ascertain  or  even  estimate  the  income 
derived  from  investments  of  English  capital  abroad 
would  be  a  very  difficult  task,  requiring  a  careful  and 
extended  investigation.  In  1882,  however,  Sir  Robert 
Giffen  in  an  essay  read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  So¬ 
ciety  on  the  “  Use  of  Import  and  Export  Statistics” 
estimated  the  amount  of  income  derived  from  foreign  in¬ 
vestments  at  not  less  than  75  millions.'  At  that  time 
the  amount  reached  by  the  income  tax  was  only  30 
millions.* 


'Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  1882,  and  Giffen  Essays  in 
Finance,  2d  Series,  p.  132. 


’  Consisting  of  the  following  items  : 

Income  assessed 
[in  millions  of 
p>ounds.] 


In  Schedule  D, 


In  Schedule  C, 


J  Foreign  and  Colonial  Securities, _ 

[  Railways  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,.. 

{Indian  Government  Stocks  and  Uoans, 

Indian  Guaranteed  Railways,  etc., _ 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Funds, _ 


8.4 

2.7 

2.7 

4.7 

12.2 


30.7 
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But  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  questioned  the 
accuracy  of  this  estimate.  They  admitted  that  there 
was  some  evasion  of  the  tax  on  foreign  securities  but 
did  not  think  it  was  as  great  as  the  difference  between 
30  millions  and  75  millions.'  In  a  later  estimate,  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  year  1885,  Mr.  Giffen  took  the  amount  from 
foreign  sources  at  85  millions.®  The  amount  assessed 
to  the  income  tax  was  then  about  35  millions.  Since 
then  large  gains  have  been  made  in  this  portion 
of  the  assessment.  In  1891  the  assessed  income  from 
foreign  investments  amounted  to  55  millions ;  so  that 
in  ten  years  from  1881-1891  there  was  an  increase  of 
about  80  per  cent,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  gain  was  in  Schedule  D.  In  fact  so  far  as 
the  matter  of  increase  is  concerned,  there  is  hardly  any 
item  in  the  Schedule  which  shows  more  favorable  re¬ 
sults  ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  is  in  some  degree 
due  to  an  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  this  portion 
of  the  assessment.  Reference  has  already  been  made 
(p.  340)  to  the  adoption  in  1885  regulations  in  re¬ 

gard  to  the  taxation  of  coupons.  This  change  seems 
to  have  been  successful  in  bringing  into  the  assessment 
considerable  income  which  had  previously  escajied. 
But  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  income  from  foreign 
sources  can  be  concealed  the  assessment  under  this  head 
is  probably  still  far  from  complete.  Undoubtedly  the 
degree  of  evasion  here  is  much  greater  than  in  “  Trades 
and  Professions.” 

'  174  Hansard,  1203. 

*  Robert  Giffen,  Essay  on  the  Growth  of  Capital,  London,  1889,  p.  27, 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  GAINS  MADE  IN  THE  ASSESSMENT 
OF  CERTAIN  CLASSES  OF  INCOME  IN  THE 
INTERVAL  FROM  1881  TO  1891. 

[The  figures  in  the  first  three  columns  indicate  millions  of  pounds. 

Income  prom  Foreign  Sources. 

SCHEDULE  D. 


Income  Per  ct. 

assessed.  of 


1881. 

1891. 

Gain. 

Gain. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Securities, _ 

8.4 

15.8 

7-4 

88 

Coupons, _ 

.... 

8.2 

8.2 

— - 

8.4 

24.0 

15-6 

186 

Railways  out  of  the  United  Kingdom, _ 

2.7 

8.0 

5-3 

196 

Total  in  Scnedule  D, _ 

II. I 

32.0 

20.9 

188 

SCHEDULE  C. 


Income  Per  ct. 

assessed.  of 


Indian  Government  Stock,  _ 

Indian  Guaranteed  Railways, _ 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Funds, _ 

1881. 

.  2-7 

.  4-7 

12.2 

1891. 

3.2 

4.6 

19.9 

Gain.  Gain. 

Total  in  Schedule  C, _ 

_ 19.6 

22.7 

3-1 

16 

Total  from  Foreign  Sources, 

- 30-7 

54-7 

24.0 

78 

Income  P'rom  Domestic  Sources. 
SCHEDULE  D. 


Mines,  Quarries,  etc., _ 

_ 22.7 

28.3 

5.6 

25 

Railways  in  the  United  Kingdom, .... 

3«-9 

36.2 

4.3 

14 

Other  Public  Companies, 

_ 27.1 

68.4 

41.3 

152 

Total  from  Domestic  Companies, _ 

....  81.7 

132.9 

51.2 

62 

Trades  and  Professions, _ 

_ 164.0 

18.96 

25.6 

16 

Other  Items, _ 

-  5-6 

7-7 

2.1 

38 

Total  from  Domestic  Sources, _ 

. 251.3 

330.3 

78.0 

31.4 
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All  things  considered,  however,  there  are  good  reasons 
for  concluding  that  in  both  branches  of  Schedule  D  the 
assessment  is  becoming  more  eflBcient  and  complete. 
To  be  sure,  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  beyond  question  by  the  evidence  presented 
in  these  pages.  Perhaps  it  hardly  admits  of  demon¬ 
stration.  Yet  if  we  compare  the  conditions  at  the 
present  day  with  those  which  prevailed  forty  years  ago, 
the  indications  of  improvement  are  so  strong  as  to  be 
almost  equivalent  to  demonstration ;  and  even  if  we 
confine  our  comparison  to  a  shorter  period,  beginning  at 
a  more  recent  date,  it  seems  in  a  high  degree  probable 
that  the  assessment  has  undergonfe  and  is  still  under¬ 
going  improvement.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  opinion 
of  those  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  tax  and 
of  others  who  are  in  a  position  to  judge  of  this  question  ; 
and  it  is  an  opinion  which  is  confirmed  by  our  own  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  gains  made  in  the  amount  of  income 
assessed  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  assessment  is 
conducted.  The  character  of  the  Inland  Revenue  serv¬ 
ice,  which  has  been  described  in  these  pages,  affords  in 
itself  a  reason  for  expecting  progress  and  improvement 
in  the  as.sessment.  The  inspectors  and  surveyors  con¬ 
stitute,  as  we  have  seen,  a  body  of  experienced,  efficient, 
and  reliable  officials.  They  are  continually  on  the  alert 
to  prevent  evasions  of  the  tax  and  bring  new  income 
into  the  assessment.  Moreover,  under  the  English 
system  of  public  finance,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  in  framing  his  financial  policy  and  preparing  his 
budget,  is  compelled  to  pay  careful  attention  to  every 
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source  or  item  of  revenue,  even  though  it  be  a  matter 
of  only  a  few  thousand  pounds.  Therefore,  we  may  be 
certain  that  the  government  is  always  anxious  to  render 
the  income  tax  productive  to  its  fullest  capacity,  and  will 
gratefully  appreciate  any  gains  or  improvement  in  the 
assessment  which  the  Inland  Revenue  Service  may  suc¬ 
ceed  in  effecting.  Under  these  conditions  it  would  be 
strange  if  something  was  not  gained  by  the  cumulative 
teachings  of  experience ;  and  it  may  confidently  be 
affirmed  that,  from  time  to  time,  new  ways  and  devices 
for  getting  at  income  and  preventing  evasions  are  dis¬ 
covered,  and  that  the  benefits  of  such  discoveries  are 
perpetuated,  if  not  in  legislative  enactments  or  formal 
rulings,  then  in  the  traditions  of  the  tax  service. 

Finally,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  a.ssessment 
of  what  we  have  termed  the  evadible  portion  of  the  tax 
may  be  far  from  complete  without  producing  a  large 
degree  of  underas.sessment  for  the  tax  as  a  whole. 
According  to  Sir  Robert  Oiffen’s  estimates  the  tax  in 
1885  reached  only  ^ths,  or  about  85  per  cent,  of  the 
taxable  income  under  “Trades  and  Professions,”  and 
only  i^^ths,  or  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  income  from 
foreign  sources ;  and  the  income  which  escaped  under 
these  heads  was  about  ;^85,oc)o,cxxi.'  This  is  a  large 

*  Mr,  GiiTeii,  however,  sujjge.sts  that  as  regards  the  income  from 
abroad,  "  a  great  deal  ”  of  it  ‘‘  may  escape  assessment  in  no  improper 
way.  The  partners  residing  abroad,  of  firms  which  are  really  English, 
are  perhaps,  under  no  obligations  to  return  their  income  although 
their  wealth  and  income  are  English  wealth  and  income,  and  much 
profit  that  may  be  made  by  such  {Mirtners  may  be  eventually  brought 
home  as  capital  and  not  as  income,  and  so  escape  assessment.’’  The 
Growth  of  Capital,  p.  27. 
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amount;  and  yet,  if  the  other  forms  of  income  were 
fully  assessed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  tax,  as  a  whole, 
reached  over  88  per  cent,  of  the  income  subject  to  it. 

It  might,  of  course,  be  said  that  the  degree  of  under¬ 
assessment  is  not  the  essential  thing  to  be  considered  : 
that  the  undera.s.sessment,  be  it  more  or  less,  would  not 
matter,  provided  it  were  evejily  distributed ;  but  by 
being  restricted  to  certain  cla.s.ses  of  income  and,  in 
practice,  probably  to  the  incomes  of  certain  individuals, 
it  renders  the  tax  unequal  and  unjust  even  though  the 
amount  of  income  which  escapes  may  be  small  com¬ 
pared  with  the  total  income  taxed.  The  truth  of  such 
a  statement  is  hardly  to  be  denied  ;  but  its  force  or 
pertinency  as  a  criticism  of  the  English  method  of 
assessing  income  is  not  so  obvious.  Of  course,  a  de¬ 
ficient  or  incomplete  asse.ssment  is  objectionable  simply 
or  mainly  on  account  of  the  resulting  inequalities  which 
prevent  the  realization  of  that  standard  of  justice  which 
the  laws  imposing  the  tax  were  intended  to  secure;  and, 
of  course,  undera.s.sessment  would  not  much  matter  if 
all  taxpayers  were  underas.sessed  to  exactly  the  same 
extent.  In  fact,  so  far  as  the  distribution  of  the  burden 
of  taxation  is  concerned  this  would  Ije  precisely  the 
.same  thing  as  a  full  and  complete  a.ssessinent, — and,  we 
may  add,  it  would  be  just  as  difficult  of  attainment  in 
practice.  An  income  tax,  however,  is  not  to  be  per¬ 
fected  by  attempting  to  keep  the  opportunities  for 
evasion  open  to  all  taxpayers  alike,  but  by  cutting  .off 
such  opportunities  wherever  practicable  and  thus  making 
the  closest  possible  approach  to  a  complete  assessment. 
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Those  classes  of  income  which  escape  to  some  extent 
the  English  income  tax,  would  escape,  to  an  equal  or 
greater  extent,  a  tax  levied  on  individual  incomes ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  English  system  of  assessment  reaches 
a  great  deal  of  income  which  would  undoubtedly  not  be 
reached  by  a  personal  income  tax.  Under  any  system 
the  deficiency  of  the  assessment,  be  it  more  or  less,  will 
inevitably  benefit  certain  individuals  or  certain  classes 
more  than  others.  But  the  smaller  the  percentage  of 
underas-sessment  on  the  whole  tax,  the  less  glaring  and 
serious  the  resulting  inequalities  between  individual 
taxpayers  are  likely  to  prove.  The  English  income 
tax  practically  eliminates  the  opportunities  for  evasion 
as  regards  the  larger  portion  of  the  taxable  income; 
and  on  the  remainder  it  makes,  probably,  as  close  an 
approach  to  a  complete  assessment  as  would  be  made  by 
any  other  income  tax  or  any  other  method  of  assessment. 


APPENDIX  I. 

A.  — Form  for  Declarations  of  Income  under  Schedule  D. 

B.  — Form  for  Exemption  and  Abatement  Claims. 

C.  — Form  for  Repayment  Claims. 

D. — Forms  for  Certifying  the  Deduction  of  the  Income  Tax. 

(a)  Form  for  Rent  and  Interest  Payments. 

(fi)  Form  for  Dividends  or  Interest  Payments  on  Foreign  or 
Colonial  Securities. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  reproduce  the  exact  typography 
or  general  ap{)earance  of  the  original  forms  ;  but  words  which  are  here 
printed  in  capitals  or  italics  are  similarly  emphasized  in  the  original, 
and  all  notes  or  abbreviations  by  the  editor  have  been  enclosed  in 
brackets. 


A.  THE  FORM  USED  FOR  RETURNS  OF  INCOME  UNDER 
SCHEDULE  D. 


Parish  or  Place _ 

No.  of  Assessment 

INCOME  TAX  (SCHBDUI.E  D). 

Year  1897,  ending  5th  April,  1898. 


To . . . 

of _ 

I  hereby  give  you  notice  that  you  are  required  to  fill  up  such  of  the 
statenjents  on  page  3  of  this  form  as  are  applicable  to  your  case,  and 
to  deliver  the  return  at  my  address,  given  below,  or  at  the  office  of  the 

District  Commissioners  of  Taxes  at _ 

within  twenty-one  days  from  this  date. 

An  Abstract  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  is  given  on  page  2.  Any 
further  information  required  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Surveyor  of  Taxes  at _ 

You  may  elect  to  be  assessed — 

1.  By  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  either  in  your  own  Name, 
or  under  a  Number  or  Letter.  Or 

2.  By  the  Special  Commis.sioners  of  Income  Tax,  Somerset  House, 
London,  W.  C. 

If  you  claim  Exemption  or  Abatement,  you  should  fill  up  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  your  Total  Income  on  page  4,  and  sign  the  Declaration 
thereto. 

The  Income  of  a  Married  Woman  living  with  her  Husband  is 
deemed  to  be  his  Income  ( notwithstanding  any  settlement,  or  the  pro¬ 
visions  contained  in  the  Married  Women’s  Property  Act,  1882),  and 
he  is  responsible  for  making  a  due  Return  of  any  Profits  belonging  to 
her,  and  chargeable  under  this  Schedule.  See  also  Claim  of  Ex¬ 
emption  or  Abatement  (page  4). 

No  Return  is  required  to  be  made  in  respect  of  Rents,  Dividends, 
Interest,  Annuities,  or  other  Annual  Payments  in  cases  where  the  Tax 
is  retained  by  the  ])erson  by  or  through  whom  such  payments  are 
made. 

Given  under  my  hand  this _ day  of _ *897. 

_ A.ssessor. 

_ Address. 
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[Page  2.] 

Abstract  of  Buies  and  Beg^ulations  (Schedule  D). 

(i)  PROFITS  FROM  TRADES,  PROFESSIONS,  EMPLOY¬ 
MENTS,  &c. 

The  Tax  extends  to  the  Profits  of  Trades.  &c..  carried  on  or  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere,  by  Persons  residing  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  carried  on  or  exercised  in  the  United  Kingdom 
by  any  Persons,  whether  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  or  not,  although  not 
resident  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Balance  of  Profits  is  to  be  returned  at  the  Place  where  the 
Trade,  &c.,  is  carried  on,  on  an  Average  of  Three  Years  preceding, 
either  ending  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  1897,  or  on  the  date  immediately 
preceding  to  which  the  Annual  Accounts  of  the  Trade,  Profession, 
Employment,  or  Vocation  have  been  usually  made  up  ; 

Or,  if  set  up  or  commenced  within  three  years,  on  an  average  from 
the  period  of  commencing  the  same  ; 

Or,  if  commenced  within  the  year  of  Assessment,  the  Profits  are  to 
be  estimated  according  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief,  and 
the  grounds  on  which  the  amount  shall  have  been  estimated  should 
be  stated  for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners. 

IN  COMPUTING  THE  BALANCE  OF  PROFITvS,  NO 
deduction  is  TO  BE  MADE. 

For  any  Sum  beyond  the  Sum  usually  expended  for  the  re¬ 
pairs  of  premises  occupied  for  Trade  purposes ;  or  for  the 
supply  or  repairs  of  implements,  utensils,  or  articles  employed 
therein  ;  according  to  the  average  of  the  three  preceding  years. 

On  account  of  any  Loss  not  connected  with,  or  arising  out 
of,  the  Trade,  &c. 

For  any  Sums  invested  or  employed  as  Capital  in  the  Trade, 
or  Business  ;  or  on  account  of  Capital  withdrawn  therefrom. 

P'or  any  Sums  ex]>ended  in  Improvement  of  Premises,  or 
written  off  for  Depreciation  of  Land,  Buildings,  or  Leases. 

On  account  of  any  Interest  on  Capitat,  or  in  respect  of  any 
Annual  Interesl,  or  any  Annuity,  or  other  Annual  Paytnenl, 
payable  out  of  the  Profits  or  Gains  (the  duty  on  which  should 
be  deducted  from  the  person  to  whom  the  payment  is  made). 

For  any  Disbursements  or  Expenses  not  wholly  and  ex¬ 
clusively  laid  out  for  the  purposes  of  Trade,  &c. ;  nor  for  any 
lixpeuses  of  Maintenance  of  the  Parties,  their  Families,  or  Es¬ 
tablishments. 
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For  any  Sums  paid  as  Salaries  to  Partners ;  or  as  Income 
Tax,  either  on  Profits  or  Gains,  or  on  the  Annual  Value  of 
Premises. 

For  Bad  Debts,  beyond  the  amount  proved  to  be  Bad  ;  nor 
for  Doubtful  Debts,  beyond  the  estimated  amount  of  loss. 

For  any  average  loss  under  a  Contract  of  Insurance,  be¬ 
yond  the  actual  amount  of  loss  after  adjustment. 

For  any  Sum  recoverable  under  an  Insurance,  or  Contract 
of  Indemnity. 

On  account  of  any  Premium  for  Life  Insurance ;  nor  on  ac¬ 
count  of  any  sum  for  diminished  value  by  reason  of  Wear  and 
Tear  of  Machinery  or  Plant ;  but  Allowances  may  be  claimed 
in  resjiect  of  these  items,  see  page  4  (6)  and  (7). 

Where  a  dwelling-house  is  used  also  for  business  purposes,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  may  allow  deduction  from  Profits  of  a  sum  not  exceeding 
two-third  parts  of  the  rent  or  annual  value,  according  to  the  value  of 
the  {x>rtion  set  apart  for  the  business. 

(2)  PROFITS  FROM  DISCOUNTS,  AND  FROM  INTEREST  OF 
MONEY  NOT  ALREADY  TAXED  BY  DEDUCTION. 

The  Profits  on  all  Securities  bearing  Interest  payable  out  of  the 
Public  Revenue,  and  Jiot  otherwise  charged,  and  on  all  Discounts, 
and  on  all  Interest  of  Money  paid  or  payable  to  you  without  Deduc¬ 
tion  of  Income  Tax ;  and  Dividends  in  the  Public  Funds  the  half 
yearly  amount  of  which  is  less  than  fifty  shillings  ;  are  to  be  returned 
on  the  full  amount  arising  therefrom  in  the  preceding  year. 

(3)  *PR0F1TS  ARISING  FROM  COLONIAL  AND  FOREIGN 

SECURITIES. 

The  Profits  arising  from  Securities  in  any  of  Her  Majesty’s  Domin¬ 
ions  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  from  Foreign  Securities,  are  to 
be  computed  on  a  sum  not  less  than  the  full  amount  of  the  sums  which 
have  been  or  will  be  received  in  the  current  year,  without  any  deduc¬ 
tion  or  abatement. 

(4)  *PROFITS  ARISING  FROM  COLONIAL  AND  FOREIGN 

POSSESSIONS. 

The  Profits  arising  from  Possessions  in  any  of  Her  Majesty’s  Domin¬ 
ions  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  from  Foreign  Possessions,  are 
to  be  returned  at  a  sum  not  less  than  the  full  amount  of  such  Profits, 
according  to  the  average  of  the  three  preceding  years. 

Notb. — Profits  falling  under  either  of  these  *  Rules  should  not  be  returned 
for  direct  Assessment  if  received  through  an  Agent,  or  Banker,  who  deducts 
the  Tax  therefrom,  and  accounts  for  the  same  to  the  Revenue. 
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(5)  PROFITS  FROM  SOURCES  NOT  FALLING  ITNDER  ANY 
OF  THE  FOREGOING  RULES. 

Pro6ts  arising  from  sources  not  previously  mentioned  in  these 
Rules,  and  not  particularly  described  and  charged  under  other  Sched¬ 
ules  of  the  Act,  are  to  be  returned,  if  certain  in  their  amount,  on  the 
profits  of  the  preceding  year,  but  if  uncertain  in  amount  they  may  be 
computed  on  an  average,  and  the  grounds  of  the  computation  are  to 
be  stated. 

Note. — The  Profits  or  Annual  Value  of  Quarries.  Mines,  Iron  Works, 
Gas  Works,  Salt  Springs  or  Works,  Alum  Mines  or  Works,  W'ater 
Works,  Streams  of  Water,  Canals,  Inland  Navigations,  Docks,  Drains 
and  Levels,  Fishing^,  Rights  of  Markets  and  Fairs,  Tolls,  Bridges, 
Ferries,  Cemeteries,  and  other  Concerns  of  the  like  nature,  should  not 
be  returned  on  this  Form,  but  on  a  separate  Form  (No.  ii  B). 

(6)  INTEREST  PAYABLE  TO  ANY  CREDITOR  ON  ANY 
RATES  NOT  CHARGEABLE  WITH  INCOME  TAX  AS  PROFITS 
is  to  be  returned  on  the  amount  payable  within  the  year  of  Assess¬ 
ment.  The  OflScer  having  the  management  of  the  Accounts  relating 
to  such  Rates  is  answerable  for  doing  all  acts  necessary  to  a  due  As¬ 
sessment  of  the  Tax  on  such  Interest  and  payment  thereof.  The 
Return  of  the  amount  must,  therefore,  be  made  by  such  Officer,  and 
upon  being  charged  for  the  same  he  will  be  entitled  to  deduct  the 
Tax  out^of  the  payments  to  the  Creditors. 


STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  FOR  ASSESSMENT  UNDER  SCHED¬ 
ULE  D,  AND  GENERAL  DECLARATION. 


( I  Profits  of  Trade,  Profession  or  Employment 
— (See  Rnle  /,  page  2,  as  to  basis  of  computa¬ 
tion) — viz. — from 


The  Trade  or  Business  of _ I  1 

carried  on  by* _ }• 

at . j  ! 

The  Profession  of _ 1  j 

exercised  by  me  at _ J 

The  Employment  or  Vocation  of _ 1  1 

exercised  or  carried  on  by  me  at _ j  i 

Buying  and  selling  Stocks  or  Shares  of  any  de-, 

scription _ _ i 

Letting  Furnished  Houses  or  Furnished  Apart-; 
ments _ i 


4^State  on  whose 

behalf  the  Return  is 

0  ^ 

made ;  and  whether 

a  B 

as  Trustee  or  Agent, 

§§ 

or,  as  an  Officer  of 
any  Company,  or 

as  precedent  Acting 

Partner. 

1 


(2)  Profits  from  Discounts,  and  Interest  of' 
Money,  not  Taxed  by  Deduction  of  Duty — 
(^See  Rule  2,  page  2. ) 

Profits  from  Discounts _ ; 

Interest  of  Money  (including  Interest  on  Bank-| 
ing  Account  or  Deposits),  the  duty  on  which 
is  not  deducted  by  the  party  paying  such  In¬ 
terest _ j 

Dividends  in  the  Public  Funds,  the  Half-yearly! 
Amount  of  which  is  less  than  Fifty  Shillings,; 
where  such  Dividends  are  not  payable  upon; 
CoupKins  annexed  to  Stock  Certificates  pay-i 
able  to  bearer _ j 

(3)  Profits  from  Colonial  and  Foreign  Securi-i 

ties — {See  Rule 3,  page  2.)  1 

Interest  of  Money,  Annuities  or  other  Annual! 
Payments  arising  from  Railways  out  of  thei 
United  Kingdom,  where  the  duty  is  not  de-i 
ducted  by  the  Agent  in  this  Country  entrusted! 
with  the  payment  of  such  Interest  and  Divi¬ 
dends.  ! 

Interest  of  Money,  Annuities  or  other  Annuali 
Payments  derived  from  Propertv  out  of  the! 
United  Kingdom,  other  than  Railways _ | 

Interest  from  Securities  in  any  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Dominions,  out  of  the  United  Kingdom _ | 
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Interest  or  Dividends  on  Investments  in  Secuii>j 
ties  of  Foreign  or  Colonial  Governments  cffj 
Companies,  received  vrithout  deduction  for| 

Income  Tax _ 

(4)  Profits  from  Colonial  and  Foreign  Posses¬ 
sions — [Sie  Rule  4,  page  2. ) 

Possessions  in  any  of  Her  Majesty’s  Dominions,' 

out  of  the  United  Kingdom _ 

Foreign  Possessions _ 

(5)  Property  or  Profits  not  coming  within  any 
of  the  foregoing  heads,  and  which  consists 
of* 

and  the  Amount  thereof  is  computed  ac¬ 
cording  to’  (see  Rule  5,  page  2. ) 

(6)  Interest  payable  on  Loans  secured  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Rates — ( ^e  Rule  6,  page  2. ) _ 

Total - 

Less  Allowances  claimed  in  respect  of — 

Premium  of  Insurance,  as  set  out  on  p.  4 _ £ 

Wear  and  tear  of  Machinery  or  Plant,  as 
stated  on  page  4 _ £ _ I 

GENERAI.  DECI^RATION. 

I  hereby  declare  that  in  the  foregoing  Statement  I  have  given  a  full 
and  complete  Return  of  the  whole  of  my  Income  chargeable  under 
Schedule  D,  according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  and  J 
desire  to  be  assessed  by  the* _ 

Given  under  my  hand,  this _ day  of _ 189... 

Signed _ 

Business  Address _ 

Residence _ 

>In  the  case  of  a  Company  insert  name  of  Company,  and  whether  Limited,  In¬ 
corporated,  or  otherwise. 

*  State  the  natnre  thereof. 

■  State  the  g^unds  of  computation,  and  whether  on  an  average  or  not. 

*  If  you  elect  to  be  assessed  by  (>)  General  Commissioners  in  ordinary  course, 
Return  to  be  sent  to  me ;  if  {'>)  under  number  or  letter  Return  to  be  sent  to  Clerk 
to  Commissioners  ;  if  (>)  by  Special  Commissioners,  Return  to  be  sent  to  the  Sur¬ 
veyor  of  Taxes  under  cover  endorsed  “For  Special  Assessment.”  If  you  do  not 
express  any  election,  you  will  be  assessed  by  the  General  Commissiouers  in 
ordinary  course. 
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[To  this  are  appended  the  forms  for  “  Special  Declarations”  which 
exK  to  be  filled  out  where  applicable.  These  are  numbered  2,  3,  4, 
and  5. 

No.  2  is  to  be  filled  out  by  the  ''  precedent  Acting  Partner  of  a 
Firm ;  or  by  the  Agent,  if  none  of  the  partners  are  resident  in  the 
U.nited  Kingdom.”  It  calls  for  a  description  of  the  firm,  the  place  of 
business,  and  the  names  and  residences  of  the  partners. 

No.  3  is  a  ‘‘Declaration  as  to  the  Place  of  Assessment  where  the 
Person  is  engaged  in  the  same  Trade  or  Profession  in  two  or  more 
places,  or  where  the  Person  carries  on  his  Trade  or  Profession  in  a 
different  Parish  from  that  in  which  he  resides.” 

No.  4  is  to  be  filled  out  by  a  ‘‘  Partner  in  Trade  chargeable  under 
the  joint  Assessment  of  the  Firm,”  and  is  a  declaration  that  the  whole 
of  his  profits  chargeable  under  Schedule  D,  are  included  in  the  return 
of  the  firm,  except  such  profits  as  are  included  in  his  statement  given 
above. 

No.  5  is  a  ‘‘  Declaration  to  be  made  by  a  Partner  desirous  of  being 
separately  assessed  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  Exemption  or  Abate¬ 
ment  from  the  Duties  or  of  accounting  for  separate  Concerns  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  off  the  loss  sustained  in  one  Concern  against  the 
profits  acquired  in  any  other  such  concern.”] 

[Page  4.  On  this  page  are  the  forms  foi  claiming  allowances  in 
respect  of  Life  Insurance  Premiums,  and  Wear  and  Tear  of  Machinery, 
and  last  of  all  the  usual  form  for  Exemption  and  Abatement  Claims 
(see  this  Appendix,  B,  below).] 


B.  FORM  FOR  EXEMPTION  OR  ABATEMENT  CLAIMS. 


INCOME  TAX. 


CLAIM  OF  EXF.MPTION  OR  ABATEMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR  1896-7. 


Thi.s  Form  should  be  filled  up,  si^ed  by  the  Claimant,  and  returned 

to  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes  at _ 

or  to  the  Assessor  of  Income  Tax  for  the  Parish  in  which  the  Claimant 
resides,  within  seven  days  from  this  date. 

Dated _ 1896. 

N.B. — The  printed  instructions  on  the  other  side  should  be  carefully 
read  before  the  form  is  filled  up. 


[Reverse  side  of  Form.  ] 

INCOME  TAX,  1896-97. 


Parish _ 

No.  of  Ass’t. 


Notice  and  Declaration  of  Claim  of  Exemption  or  Abatement. 


'  I.  Exemption  may  be  claimed  when  the  Income  from  all  sources 
does  not  exceed  f/bo. 

2.  When  the  Income  exceeds  £i6o,  but  does  not  exceed  £400,  an 

Abatement  of  £/6o  may  be  claimed. 

3.  When  the  Income  exceeds  £400,  but  does  not  exceed  £$00,  an 

Abatement  of  £too  may  be  claimed. 

[Bince  tliis  (urm  wai>  in  use  the  Abate  menu  have  been  extended  and  increased 
by  the  Act  of  1898.  Cf.  above  p.  344. 


The  Claimant  must  set  forth  every  source  from  whence  the  Income 
is  derived,  with  the  amount  derived  from  each  source.  If  the  House 
in  which  the  Claimant  resides  belon^^s  to  himself  or  to  his  wife,  the 
annual  value  tliereof  must  be  included  in  this  Statement.  The  In¬ 
come  of  a  Married  Woman  living  with  her  Husband  is  deemed  by  the 
Income  Tax  Acts  to  be  his  Income  (notwithstanding  any  Settlement, 
or  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Married  Women’s  Property  Act, 
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1882,)  ;  and  any  Claim  in  respect  thereof  must  be  made  by  the  Hus¬ 
band.  But  where  the  joint  Income  of  a  Husband  and  Wife  does  not 
exceed  jC^oq  and  the  Income  of  the  Wife  includes  profits  derived 
from  any  profession,  employment  or  vocation  chargeable  under 
Schedule  D,  or  from  any  office  or  employment  of  profit  chargeable 
under  Schedule  E,  a  separate  Claim  of  Exemption  or  Abatement  may 
be  made  in  respect  of  such  profits  of  the  Wife. 


If  from  Trade,  Profession,  Office  or  Employment,  state  the  nature 
and  particulars  thereof,  and  where  carried  on. 

If  the  Income  is  derived  from  Land,  Tenements,  or  Hereditaments, 
state  the  Parish  or  Place  and  County  where  each  Property  is  situ¬ 
ate,  with  the  annual  value,  and  name  or  names  of  the  occupier,  and 
whether  the  Claimant  is  owner  and  occupier.  If  such  property  be 
subject  to  ground  rent,  mortgage  interest,  or  other  annual  charge, 
particulars  thereof  must  be  stated  in  No.  2  below.  If  there  be  none, 
state  "None." 

Profits  from  the  occupation  of  land  are  to  be  estimated  at  one- third 
of  the  amount  of  rent  and  tithe. 

If  from  the  Public  Funds,  state  the  Name  and  Amount  of  each  Stock. 

If  from  Annuities,  Interest  of  Money,  or  other  Property  not  coming 
under  any  of  the  foregoing  heads,  state  fully  the  particulars. 

The  j)enalty  for  fraudulently  concealing  or  untruly  declaring  the 

Income  is  £10  and  Treble  the  duty  chargeable. 


No.  I. — Particulars  of  Income  from  every  source  whatsoever, 
whether  Taxed  or  not. 


I.  From  Trade,  Profession,  Office  or  Employment,  viz. : — 


£  s.  d. 
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No.  2. — Particulars  of  any  Deductions  from  Income,  such  as  Ground 
Rent,  Mortgage  Interest,  or  other  Annual  Charge  (if  any). 

If  there  be  none,  state  “None." 


Nature  of  the  Charge. 

Name  and  Besidence  of  Person  ' 
to  whom  payable. 

1 

Annual 
Amount  1 
thereof. 

,^1 

(a)  Ground  Rent _ 

(b)  Mortgage 

f  at  per  cent. 

(c )  Other  Annual  Charge 

1  I 

jC  f-  <^1 

] 

1 

Total  Deductions _ f 

Total  Amount  of  Income  from  all  sources  after  Deductions../" 

I  DECLARE  that  the  alcove  Statement  'contains  a  full,  just,  and 
true  account  and  return  of  the  Whole  of  my  Income  from  every 
source  whatsoever,  for  the  Year  1896,  ending  the  5th  day  ol  April, 
1897,  and  I  therefore  claim  the  relief  to  which  I  am  entitled  in  resptect 
of  such  Income. 

Given  under  my  hand,  this _ day  of _ 189  . 

Signed _ 

Residence _ 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  Claimant  appears  to  be  entitled  to  Ex¬ 
emption  (or)  an  Abatement  of  £ 

_ Surveyor  of  Taxes. 

Date _ _ 189 

_ District. 


1 


C.  FORM  FOR  REPAYMENT  CLAIMS. 


[Note. — This  is  the  form  used  when  the  income  is  below  the  limit  of  exemption.] 
Thiii  Form  is  to  be  used  by  a  person  who  claims  Repayment  of  In¬ 
come  Tax  for  the  first  time.  When  filled  up  it  should  be  sent  to  the 
Surveyor  of  Taxes  for  the  District  in  which  the  Claimant  resides. 
The  Name  and  Address  of  the  Surveyor  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Local  Collector  of  Taxes. 

Where  Repayment  is  not  claimed  for  the  first  time,  the  Form  sent 
with  la.st  order  of  Repayment  should  be  used,  but  if  it  has  been  lost 
or  mislaid,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Inland 
Revenue  (Repayments’  Branch),  Somerset  House,  London,  W.C.,  for 
another  Form.  In  making  the  application,  the  date  when  the  last 
Repayment  was  obtained  should  be  stated,  and,  if  possible,  the  official 
number  of  the  Order. 

INCOME  TAX. — EXEMPTION  CLAIM,  189  -189  . 

INCOME  NOT  EXCEEDING  /"ifio. 

I  declare  that  the  following  is  a  true  account  of  my  income  from 
every  source  for  the  year  ending  5lh  April,  189  ,  and  I  therefore 
claim  to  be  repaid  the  Sum  ol  £  ,,  ,,  at  the  Money  Order 

Office  at* _ 

*  state  Pull  Addreaa  of  Office. 

[Signature  and  P.  O.  Address.] 

For  Iii8tructioiis,|  Particulars  of  my  Totat  Income  from  Every  Source, 
I  jvhether  Taxed  or  Not,  for  the  Year  from 
See  Back.  |  6th  April,  189  ,  to  5th  of  April,  189  . 

No.  I. — Income  derived  from  Dividends  on  Stock  inscribed  in  the 
lK)oks  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  from  English  Government  An¬ 
nuities.  (For  these  no  Certificate  of  Deduction  is  required). 

[Particulars.] 

No.  2. — Income  not  derived  from  any  of  the  sources  referred  to  in 
No.  I.  (Collectors’  Receipts  or  Certificates  required  as  per 
Instructions  on  the  back  hereof,  except  for  British,  Irish, 
Colonial  or  Indian  Government  Pay  or  Pension.) 


Total  amount  of  Income  from  all  sources  and  Income  Tax  thereon..;^ 
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No.  3. — Particulars  of  Deductions  from  Income  such  as 
Ground  Rent,  Interest,  etc.  If  there  be  none  state 
"None.”  (See  note  12  on  back  of  this  Form.) 


Annual 

Amount. 


Total  Deductions  and  Income  Tax  thereon 
Total  Amount  of  Income  from  all  sources  after  Deductions,  |  ^ 


and  of  Income  Tax  claimed  to  be  returned. 


Having  examined  the  preceding  Claim,  I  certify  that  the  Claimant 
appears  to  be  entitled  to  exemption  from  Income  Tax,  and  to  be  re¬ 
paid  the  sum  of  £  ,,  ,, 

Given  under  my  hand,  this  day  of  189  . 

_ Surveyor. 

District _ 


[Reverse  side  of  the  form.] 


Wb  Certify  that  the  Claimant  named  on  the  other  side,  having 
proved  to  our  satisfaction  that  the  whole  of  the  Income  estimated 
according  to  the  Acts  for  granting  Duties  on  Profits  arising  from  Prop¬ 
erty,  Professions,  Trades,  and  Offices,  does  not  exceed  the  Sum  of  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty  Pounds  per  Annum,  is  entitled  to  exemption  from 
Income  Tax. 


Given  under  our  hands,  this  day  of 


189  . 

Commissioners  for 
General  Purposes. 


INSTRUCTIONS. 


1.  No  claim  for  Repayment  of  Income  Tax  on  the  ground  that  the 
Income  of  the  Claimant  from  all  sources  does  not  exceed  £160  a  year 
can  be  allowed,  unless  it  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  end  of 
the  year  of  Assessment  to  which  the  claim  relates.  loth  Sec.,  sjrd 
Vic.,  cap.  14. 

2.  The  Penalty  for  fraudulently  concealing  or  untruly  declaring 
the  Income  is  £20  and  Treble  the  Duty  chargeable. 

3.  [Contains  directions  in  regard  to  the  incomes  of  married  women.] 
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4.  If  the  Income  be  from  Lands,  Tenements,  or  Hereditaments, 
state  the  Place  and  County  where  each  property,  is  situate,  with  the 
name  of  the  occupier,  and  the  amount  of  the  annual  rent  or  value 
and  who  bears  the  cost  of  repairs.  If  the  Claimant  resides  in  his  own 
House  the  Annual  Value  thereof  must  be  entered  in  Division  No.  2. 
Receipts  by  the  Local  Collector  of  Income  Tax  should  be  attached  to 
the  claim. 

5.  [Relates  to  certain  deductions  which  are  allowed  in  computing 
the  income  from  land  and  houses.  See  above,  p.  2S6.] 

6.  If  the  Income  be  from  the  Public  Funds,  English  Government 
Annuities,  Dividends  on  Colonial  or  Corporation  Stocks  inscribed  in 
the  books  of,  and  payable  by,  the  Bank  of  England,  the  directions  in 
Division  No.  i  must  be  complied  with. 

7.  If  from  an  Office,  state  the  name  of  the  Office. 

8.  If  from  Trade,  Profession,  or  Employment,  state  the  nature 
thereof,  where  carried  on,  and  the  particulars  of  the  assessment. 

9.  If  from  Dividends  or  Interest  arising  from  Money  invested  in  any 
Stock,  Shares,  or  otherwise  (except  in  the  Stock  of  the  Bank  of 
England),  Certificates  must  be  attached  showing  the  amount  of 
Dividends  or  Interest  applicable  to  the  period  for  which  the  claim  is 
made.  [See  below.  Forms  for  certifying  the  Deduction  of  the  Tax.'\ 

10.  If  from  Annuities,  Interest  of  Money,  or  other  property  not  com¬ 
ing  under  any  of  the  foregoing  heads,  state  fully  the  particulars,  includ¬ 
ing  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  by  whom  paid.  Certificates, 
signed  by  the  persons  who  deducted  the  Income  Tax,  must  be  securely 
attached  to  the  claim.  [See  below.  Forms  Jor  certifying  the  Deduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Tax.'\ 

11.  When  the  Certificates  are  not  in  the  name  of  the  Claimant,  it 
should  be  stated  whether  the  person  or  persons  in  whose  name  or 
names  the  Certificates  are  given  are  Trustees,  or  otherwise. 

12.  If  the  Income  be  subject  to  deduction  in  respect  of  Ground 
Rent,  Interest,  Annuity,  or  other  Annual  Charge,  the  particulars 
thereof  must  be  set  forth  in  Division  No.  3,  so  as  to  show  the  amount 
of  Annual  Payment  or  Payments  charged  upon  the  Income,  whereby 
the  same  is  diminished.  The  Income  Tax  on  any  such  charges  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  property  on  which  repayment  is  sought  must  be  deducted 
from  the  claim,  being  recoverable  from  the  persons  to  whom  such 
charges  are  paid.  If  there  be  none,  state  “  None." 

13.  A  Claim  may  be  made  as  soon  as  the  Income  of  the  year  has 
been  received,  but  only  one  Claim  must  be  made  for  each  year. 


D.  FORMS  FOR  CERTIFYING  THE  DEDUCTION  OF  THE 
INCOME  TAX. 


(a),  form  for  certifying  the  deduction  of  the  tax  from 

RENT  AND  INTEREST  PAYMENTS. 

INCOME  TAX. 


I  hereby  certify,  that  on  paying  to _ 

of _ the  sum  mentioned  in  the  second  Column 

of  the  subjoined  Statement,  I  deducted  for  Income  Tax  the  amount 
set  forth  in  the  third  Column  of  the  said  Statement,  and  I  further 
certify  that  the  amount  of  the  Tax  so  deducted  has  been  .paid  by  me 
to  the  projjer  Officer  for  the  receipt  of  Taxes. 

Signature _ 

Residence _ 

Date _ 189 


Description  of  the  Prop-  I 
erty,*  or  Office,  out  of  whichj 
the  Rent,  Annuity,  Salary  1 
Pension,  or  Interest  is 

payable.  | 


Amount  of  i 
Rent,  Annuity,  ; 
Interest,  &c.,  ^ 
from  which  I  | 
have  deducted 
the  Tax. 


Amount  of  '  Period  to  which  the 
Income  Tax  i  Rent,  Annuity, 
deducted  Salary,  Pension,  or 
by  me.  Interest  was  due. 


£  ' 


I 


d.  \  £ 


s.  I  d. 


I  i 


Date. 


*  In  the  case  of  Property,  its  situation  including  Parish,  County,  and  names  of 
Occupiers  must  be  distinctly  stated. 

This  Form  is  supplied  for  the  purpose  of  being  filled  up  by  the  party 
deducting  the  Tax  from  the  Income  of  the  Claimant,  and  when  filled 
up  it  must  be  attached  to  the  Form  on  which  the  Claim  is  made  for  a 
return  of  the  Tax. 
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(h).  form  for  ckrtifyino  tiik  ubouction  of  thk  tax  from  thk 
niVIDKNDS  or  intkrkht  pavmknts  on  forkicn  or  coix>niai, 
8KCURITIKS. 


INCOMK  TAX. 


Forkicn  and  Cominiai,  Skcuritik.s. 


CKRTIFICATK  I'OR  RKPAVMKNT. 

(  To  bt  uud  by  Hankm  and  othtr  ptrsons  dudneting  Tax  and  paying  th*  tarn* 
over  to  the  Revenue  ) 


VVk  IIkrkhv  Ckrtifv  that  on  paying  to 

I  _ 

■  Herr  liiaert  the  Name  of  the  Party  who  may  prrarnt  the  Coupoiia,  Ike. 

of .  . 

Cou{>ona  or  Dtvitlciuls  of _ _ 

'  Herr  atatr  the  iintiirr  of  the  Hecurlty, 

aa  ajnfclftctl  ul  tin*  hack  lirrcof,  whicli  lu’i’anie  tine’... _ 189.. 

■  Here  liiarrt  when  thr  liilrrrat,  Ac.,  hreumr  iliie  ami  payahlr. 

weilrthiclril  the  Inrunie  Tux  uafollowa;  iind  we  further  certify  that  the 
Tax  ao  tletlucli-il  hua  Irecn,  or  will  he,  pnitl  over  by  na  to  the  Revenue. 

£  :  ;  Ainunnl  of  Ct>n]K)na  or  Divitlenils. 

;  :  Tax  (leilucleil. 

£  ;  :  When  paiil _ ... _ 

Miatmtiire  of  thr  Prratm  I 

who  tailtl  the  tiiterrat  ............ 

or  tifvMcnil.  1 

Keaitlence  ............ _ _ _ ... _ ...... _ 


Date 


i«9— - 
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[Revtme  Hide  of  the  form.] 

SCMKI>UI.K  OP  COUPONS  OR  niVIDKNDS. 


The  Numbem  of  Coupon*  or  Warrant*  to  be  entered  Amount  of 

in  con*ecutlvr  order.  Coupon*  or 

Dividend*. 


TO  HK  Sir.NKD  nv  C1.AIMANT. 

I  hereby  declare  that  the  Cou]x>na  or  Dividend*  utwve-nientioned 
relate  to  Stock*  which  are  my  own  pro]>crty,  and  that  the  Bond*  from 
which  the  Coupon*  were  taken  are  in  the  }>o«*eM*ion  of _ 


Si^nAture _ 

Date . 

N.H, —  The  Bondi  in  support  0/  any  Claim  to  be  produced  when 
required. 


I 


APPENDIX  II. 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

TABLE  I. — Net  Assessment  of  Income  in  the  Year  1894-95. 

TABLE  II. — Schedules  A,  B,  C,  and  E  :  Annual  Assessments, 
1870  TO  1895. 

TABLE  III. — Schedule  D  :  Annual  Assessments,  1870  to  1895. 

TABLE  IV.— Schedule  D:  Growth  of  the  Assessment,  1842 
TO  1895. 

These  Tables  are  based  upon  statistical  data  contained  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue. 
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By  “  net  income  ”  is  meant  the  income  remaining  after  all  deductions  and  abatements  have  been  allowed. 


TABLE  II.— SCHEDULES  A,  B,  C,  AND  E,  AXN 

Table  showing  the  annual  value  of  property  assessed  under  Schedules  A  and  B,  and  the  amount  of  interest,  salaries,  eti.J 

hgures  indicate  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  Thus,  65.] 


Schedule  A,  (annual  value  of  houses  and  lands)  Gross  Assessments  : 

Lands _ 

Houses _ 

Tithes,  manors,  etc _ 


Total . . . . 

Deductions  and  abatements. 


Net  assessment _ 

Schedule  B,  (annual  value  of  farms)  : 

Gross  assessment _ 

Deductions  and  abatements _ 

Net  assessment _ 


Schedule  C,  (interest  on  public  debt) : 

Government  debt _ 

Indian  government  stocks  and  loans _ 

Indian  guaranteed  railways,  canals,  etc. 

Foreign  and  colonial  funds _ 

Metropolitan  consolidated  annuities _ 

Municip>al  corporation,  etc.,  stocks _ 


Total  net  assessment. 


Schedule  E,  (salaries  and  p>ensionsof  public  offices)  Gross  Assessment : 


Salaries,  etc.  ;  employes  of  corporate  bodies 
Salaries,  etc. ;  public  offices _ 


Total _ 

Deductious  and  abatements. 


Net  assessment . 


1870 

1871 

i 

1872 

1873 

1874  i  1875  1876 

1877 

1878 

1S79 

18S0 

ISS 

1 

65-4 

65.4 

65-5 

i  66.6 

66.9  1  67.0  69.4 

69-3 

69-3 

69-5 

693 

h.S 

86.3 

87.7 

1  89.5 

93-0 

94.6  1  96.9  103.8 

107.0 

IIO.O 

1 15.0 

II7-5 

I 

0.6 

0.7 

1  0.6 

0.7 

0.9  i  0.9  I.O 

0.8 

0.7 

0.9 

0.8 

152-3 

153-8 

155-6 

;  160.3 

162.4  1  164.8  174.2 

j  177-1 

180.0 

185.4 

187.6 

lU' 

10.4 

II. I 

1  11.6 

10.3 

II. I  11.3  13.1 

14-3 

14.9 

15-2 

16.4 

17 

1 142.0 

142.7 

144-0 

1 

150.0 

'  151-4 : 153-5  161.1 

162.9 

165.1 

170.2 

171. 2 

17,’v 

1  59-r 

59-2 

i 

i  59-2 

66.7 

66.7  66.8  69.2 

69.2 

69.1 

69.4 

69.2 

68. 

!  20.1  1 

20.5 

1  21. 1 

28.1 

i  28.5  28.6  33.1 

33-7 

34-0 

34-9 

35-6 

39-0 

38.7 

38-1 

:  38.6 

38.2  38.2  36.2 

35.5 

35-2 

34-5 

33.6 

-.2 

21.0] 

20.5 

20.2 

20.1 

20.1 

20.0 

IQ. 

2.4 

2-3 

2.5 

2.6 

2.6 

2.8 

2. 

!  Cannot  be 

4-6 

1  Cannot  be  4-7 

4.7 

4-7 

4.8 

4-5 

4. 

:  distinguished. 

12.2 

r  distinguished.  i  12.  i 

12. 1 

1 1.6 

II. 8 

11.9 

12. 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

<■•-5 

0.6 

0. 

‘  (0.02) 

0. 

,  1 - 

38.1 

38-6  1 

40.4 

41.8 

42.4  41.8  40.0 

39-9 

39-5 

39-9 

39-8  ’ 

.  4- 

Cannot  be  distinguished. 

1 

26.9  1 

27.8 

29.5 

30.7 

32.5  34.0  i  30.0  1 

31-5 

32.0 

.32.''< 

.33-2 

34- 

2.2  i 

i 

2.4 

4-4 

4.7 

5.4  ,  5-9  5-7 

6.1 

6.6 

6.8 

7.0  . 

7- 

24.7 

25.4 

25-1 

:  26.0  : 

27.2  ^  28.1  24.3 

25-4 

25.4 

26.0 

26.2 

27- 

25-4 


0  1 

142.7 

144.0 

1  150.0 

151-4 

!  153-5  ! 

161.1 

162.9 

165.1 

170.2 

171.2 

173-3 

175^1 

i 

i.i ' 

59-2 

59-2 

66.7 

66.7 

66.8 

69.2 

69.2 

69.1 

69.4 

69.2 

68.3 

65.8 

i-i  i 

20.5 

21.1 

i  28.1 

28.5 

:  28.6 

33-1 

33-7 

34-0 

34-9 

35-6 

36.1 

3«-o 

4  65-4  i  65.5  66.6  66.9  j  67.0  ^  69.4  ,  69.3  i  69.3  69.5  69.3  i  68.8  i  66.0 1 

.3  87.7!  89.5  93.0  94.61  96.9  I  103.8  107.0  I  I  lo.o  115.0  I  117.5  120.9  i  124.7  i 

6  0.7  I  0.6  0.7  0.9  j  0.9  I  1.0 1  o.8‘l  0.7  0.9  !  0.8  0.3  i  0.8  I 

I  153-8  ‘  «55-6  i  160.3  162.4  I  164.8  !  174.2  177.1  180.0  !  185.4  ;  187.6  190.5  j  1 91. 5  I 


1., 

1 

38.7 

38.1 

38.6 

38.2 

38.2 

36.2 

35-5  35-2  1 

34-5 

33-6 

32.7 

21.o' 

20.5 

20.2  i  20.1  j 

20.1 

20.0 

19-7 

2.4 

2-3 

2.5  2.6 1 

2.6 

2.8 

2.7 

4niiot  be 

4-6 

Cannot  be 

4-7 

4-7  4-7  1 

4-8 

4-5 

4-7 

iiiKuished. 

12.2 

distinguished. 

12.1 

12.1  11.61 

11.8 

11.9 

12.  ( 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4  :  0.5  i 

<■•.5 

0.6 

0.6 

_ 

1  I 

29-5  '  30.7!  32.5  34-0  30.0  i  31.5!  32.0:  32.8 

4.4  4.7;  5.4  5.9  I  5.7:  6.1  I  6.6  6.8 


34-8 


34-7 

7-4 


'ABLE  IL— SCHEDULES  A,  B,  C,  AND  E,  ANNUAL  ASSES! 


ler  Schedules  A  and  B,  and  the  amount  of  interest,  salaries,  etc.,  as.sessed  under 
6gures  indicate  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  Thus,  65.4  =  ;^65, 400,000.] 


0  i  1871  !  1872  I  1873  1874  1875  ;  1876  !  1877  I  1878  1879  1880  l88l  1  1882  1883 


to  1895.  [N.B. — The 


)00.] 


3 

1884 

1885 

1886  1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

.4 

65.0 

63.3 

62.4  61.3 

58.8 

58.2 

57-7 

57.4 

57.0 

56.2 

55.8 

55.4 

.0 

128.5 

131.4 

133.3  134.7 

136.9 

138.5 

140.6 

143.0 

144.8 

149.6 

151.6 

154.5 

.9 

09 

0.9 

I.O  I.O 

0.9 

1.0 

I.O 

I.O 

0.9 

0.9 

0.7 

0.7 

•3 

194.4 

195.6 

iq6.7  '  107.0 

196.6 

197.7. 

199.3 

201.4 

202.7 

206.7 

208.1 

210.6 

.8 

.8.7 

17.6 

19  4  20.5 

18.9 

20.7 

21.6 

21.9 

22.6 

20.0 

48.9 

50.9 

.6 

175.6 

178.0 

177.2  176.4 

177.7 

177.0 

177.7 

179.5 

180.2 

186.8 

159.2 

159.7 

•5 

65.2 

63.3 

62.7  61.8 

58.8 

58.4 

58.1 

57.9 

57.6 

56.0 

55.7 

55.5 

•I 

32.7 

31.6 

32.9  .33.6 

31.8 

32.8 

33.3 

33.6 

33.7 

31.9 

34.3 

35.5 

•5 

32.5 

3*-7 

29.8  28.2 

26.9 

25.6 

24.8 

24.4 

23.9 

24.1 

21.4 

20.0 

.1 

18.7 

18.4 

18.4  1  20.4 

18.4 

16.2 

15.6 

15.4 

15.2 

15.1 

14.7 

I4.I 

.6 

2.6 

2.7 

31  !  3.' 

3.0 

3.0 

3.2 

3.2 

3.3 

3.3 

3.5 

3.5 

•5 

4.6 

4.7 

4.7  i  4.8 

5.0 

4.8 

4.8 

4.6 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

.2 

13.9 

15.0 

16.2  16.8 

17.4 

17.5 

16.6 

14.9 

15.3 

16.0 

15.9 

16.4 

.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9  i  0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9) 

Transferred  to 

•3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5  1  0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 1 

Schedule  D 

.6 

41.0 

42.1 

43.8  46.5 

45.2 

43.0 

41.7 

39.7 

40.0? 

38.9 

38.6 

38.5 

.61 

' 

f  33.6 

35.8 

.i[ 

Cannot  he  distingruished. 

1  17.4 

17.5 

•7 

.38.3 

39.4 

40.3 1  41.3 

42.8 

45.0 

47.7 

49.5 

51.6 

52.6 

51.0 

53.3 

.2 

8.7 

9.1 

9.5  :  9.8 

10.2 

10.7 

11.2 

11.9 

12.6 

13.3 

15.8 

16.7 

1  «  ! 

39-3 


390 


35-2 


36.6 


Table  showing  the  amount  of  income  assessed  i 


Fiscal  year  beginning  April  6thi 


I.  Trades  and  Professions  :  . 

Gross  assessment _ _ 

Deductions _ 

Net  assessment _ 

II.  Public  Companies,  etc.  Gross  Assessment : 

1.  Income  from  domestic  sources. 

Quarries,  mines,  etc _ 

l^ilways  in  the  United  Kingdom _ 

Other  public  companies _ 

Interest  on  municipal  and  corporation  stocks  and  loans  1  | 

(paid  out  of  rates) _ V  ; 

Other  interest _ i 

Other  profits _ 

Lands ' _ 

Total  from  domestic  sources _ 

2.  Income  from  foreign  sources  : 

Railways  out  of  the  United  Kingdom _ 

Foreign  and  colonial  securities  and  possessions _ 

Coupons  ’ _ 

Total  from  foreign  sources _ 

Total  gross  assessment  (i  and  2) _ 

Deductions _ 

Total  net  assessment _ 

Total  Schedule  D,  Assessment  (I  and  II)  : 

Gross  assessment _ : _ _ 

Net  assessment _ 


'The  small  amounts  entered  under  the  head  of  “  Lands  ”  represet 

*  Under  the  head  of  “  Coupons  ”  are  entered  those  assessments  whi 

*  After  1893  this  includes  certain  items  which  had  previously  been  c 
*In  1893  certain  items  which  had  previously  been  classified  under  ' 


TABLE  III.— SCHEDULE  D,  ANNUAL  ASSF 


aed  in  Schedule  D,  under  different  heads  in  each  year  from  1870  to  1895  inclJ 


6th 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873  1 

1874  ; 

1875 

1876 

1877  i 

1878 

O' 

QO 

1880  1 

131-8 

141.2 

158.2 

166.8 

174-3 

I80.I 

164.3 

168. 1 

i 

166.6 

161.1 

! 

164.4 

.... 

12.9 

13-6 

23.1 

25-3 

27.8 

29.6 

27-9 

30.5 

31-9 

33-2 

33.8 

—  — 

118.9 

127.6 

135- 1 

I4I-5 

146.5 

150.5 

136.4 

137-6 

134.7 

127.9 

130.6 

12.8 

13-8 

16.6 

22.2 

28.8 

28.3 

27-5 

26.8 

23-9 

21.4 

21.4 ' 

22.0 

23-1 

25-4 

26.0 

26.2 

26.1 

27.8 

28.3 

29.0 

29-4 

29.1 

16.6 

•  18.4 

21.0 

23.5 

25.6 

24.5 

23.6 

23-4 

23.2 

23-1 

24-2 

ns  \ 

-■} 

Included  under 

‘‘Other  profits.” 

2.6 

2.8 

3-3 

3-5 

3-9 

4.1 

4.4 

2.6 

2.7 

3-2 

4-4 

l.I 

1.2 

1.4 

I.O 

i.i 

I.I 

I.I 

. 

— 

84-4 

82.9 

83.6 

83.0 

81. 1 

79-1 

80.2 

Include 

d  under 

i 

‘‘  Other  profits.” 

1.3 

1.8 

1.6 

2.2 

2.4 

2.1 

2,6 

3-2 

3-6 

4.5 

6.0 

6.8 

7.0 

7.4 

7.3 

7-2 

7.2 

8.1 

-  1 - j - 

— — 

8.1 

8.8 

9-0 

9-5 

9.6 

9-3 

10.7 

57-2 

61.6 

70.7 

00 

92.6 

91-8 

92.6 

92.5 

90.7 

"88.4" 

90.9 

— 

(0.029) 

(0.025) 

(0.038) 

(0.044) 

O.I 

O.I 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.8 

1-4 

57.2 

61.6 

70.7 

83.1 

92.5 

91.7 

92.4 

92.3 

90-5 

87.6 

89.5 

189.0 

202.9 

228.9 

249.9 

266.9 

272.0 

1 256.9 

260.6 

257.4 

249-5 

255-4 

176.1 

189.3 

205.7 

224.6 

239-1 

242.3 

;  228.8 

230.0 

225.2 

215-6 

220.1 

i 

jresent  the  profits  of  those  fanners  who,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1887,  have  ele- : 
ts  which  are  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1885.  (Cf.  above  p.  340.) 

>een  classified  under  Schedule  C.  (Cf.  Table  III.) 

ider  “  Foreign  and  Colonial  Securities,”  were  transferred  to  ”  Railways  out  of  the  United 


I 

1- 


TABLE  III.— SCHEDULE  D,  ANNUAL  ASSESSMENTS  OF  IN( 


chedule  D,  under  different  heads  in  each  year  from  1870  to  1895  inclusive.  [N.B.. — The  figui 


.8  :  141.2  158.2 


1874  j  1875  1  1876 

1877  1878 

1879 

1880  1881 

1882  1  1883 

1884  I 

18 

174.3  180. 1  164.3 

168.1  166.6 

161.1 

164.4  169-0 

176.4  181.0 

180.5 

t7J 

27.8  J  29.6  27.9 

305  1  31-9 

33-2 

33-8  34.8 

36.0  37.1 

38.2 

3' 

146.5  150.5  1 136.4 

1  137.6  i  134.7 

127.9 

130.6  134.2 

[  140.3  143.9 

142.3 

'3' 

8  13.8 

.0  23.1 

.6  i  18.4 


28.8  28.3  I  27.5  26.8  23.9  21.4 1  21.4 1  22.7  I  22.9  i  23.6  23.8 

26.2  26.1  27.8 1  28.3  29.0!  29.4  I  29.1  i  31.9  32.1  33.0  33.3 

25.6  24.5  23.6  23.4  23.2  i  23.1  I  24.2  i  27.1  30.1  1  33.9  34.8 


luded  under  “Other  profits.’ 


4.4  ;  4-5  4-6  !  5  0 1 


A 


INCOME. 


;  figures  indicate  millions  of  pounds.  Thus,  131.8  =»  ;^i3i,8oo,ooo.] 


1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889  1 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1894 

1895 

•5 

175-6 

170. 1 

169.9 

173-4 

182.5 

189.6 

189.7 

186.7  i 

i 

181.5  I 

168.1 

170.3 

.2 

39-3 

39-4 

39.4 

40.3 

40.9 

41.6 

42.1 

42.5  1 

43-1  j 

47-4 

49-3 

•3 

136.3 

130-7 

130,4 

133.1 

141.6 

148.0 

147.6 

144.2  i 

138.4  1 

120.7 

121.0 

.8 

23-0 

22.5 

21.8 

22.7 

23.8 

26.8 

1 

28.3 

i 

1 

28.6 

29.0 

29-6  j 

30.6 

•1 

33-0 

3a-4 

32-7 

33.4 

34-6 

36.4 

36.1 

363  1 

35.8  i 

34.4  I 

36.5 

,.8 

34-5 

34.2 

36.1 

40.4 

49.8 

60.4 

68.4 

69.4  i 

65.8  1 
{  1 

66.7  1 

75-4 

1.0 

5-1 

4.7 

5.3 

5.5 

5-9 

5.7 

5.8 

i 

5.5 

1  4.1* 

5.0 

5.1 

i  2.7 

2.1 

2.1 

.4 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

1.7  1 

1.6 

1.3 

1.3 

— 

(0.001 ) 

(0.009) 

(0.006) 

(0.006) 

(0.007) 

(0.017) 

(0.012) 

(0.012) 

(0.009) 

1-3 

97.2 

95.3 

97.4 

103.6 

140.5 

141.5 

139.0 

139.1 

151.0 

;.8 

4-1 

3-9 

4.2 

4.7 

6.0 

! 

7-4 

8.0  i 

7.7 

I4.2‘ 

13.0 

13-0 

>•9 

9.2 

10.8 

"•3 

12.5 

13-5 

15-3 

15.8 

16.1 

9-1* 

8.9 

9-5 

... 

3.3 

5.8 

6.8 

7.4 

7.5 

8.2 

8.2 

8.4 

1  8.1 

7.7  i 

7-9 

L7 

16.6 

20.5 

22.3 

24.6 

27.0 

30.9 

32.0 

32.2 

31-4 

29.6 

30.4 

t.o 

113-8 

T15.8 

119.6 

128.2 

142.8 

162.0 

172.6 

173-6 

170.3 

168.7 

181.4 

2.6 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

2.9 

3-2 

3.5 

3-5 

3.7 

3-3 

3-7 

4-2 

)-4 

III.O 

113.0 

116.9 

125.4 

139-6 

158.5 

169.1 

169-9 

;  167.0 

165.0 

1  177.2 

j 

»-5 

289.4 

285.9 

289.5 

301.7 

325.3 

351.6 

362.3 

360.3 

351.8 

336.7 

351.7 

t-7 

247.4 

243.7 

247.3 

258.5 

281.2 

306.5 

316.7 

314.1 

1  305-5 

1 

285.7 

298.2 

ledule  D.  (Cf.  above  p.  271  foot  note.) 
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LE  IV.— SCHEDULE  D:  GROWTH  OF  THE  ASSESSMENT 

ross  amount  of  income  assessed  in  Schedule  D,  in  each  year  from  1842  to  1895  inclu 
year,  and  distinguishing  after  1866  the  assessments  on  “Trades  and  Profession 
ate  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  Thus,  71.330  =  .1^71,330,000.] 


L  SCHSDULB  D.  1 1 

Fiscal 

Compared  with  1 1  Year  Be- 

Pre^ous  Year.  *  ginninK 

April  6th. 


Tbades  and  Professions. 


Public  Compas 


Increase. 

Decrease. 

9.  ^02 

3-067 

S.I97 

.284 

-385 

3,130 

2.128 

-784 

3-361 

.060 

22.984 

I -742 

3.079 

0,097 

1-651 

•479 

5-074 

-699 

4-6^3 

^-747 

•9.120 

11-835 

10.3^ 

IS  lowered  from  £ ijo  to 
reland. 

ys,  mines,  etc.,  which 
Schedule  A,  was  trans- 

IS  raised  to  £  150. 


Gross 

Assessment. 


125.902 

122.300. 

122.595 

126.118 

131-789 

141-249 

158.164 

166.767 

174- 306 
■180.201 
164.295 
168.124 
166.656 
161.114 
164.416 
169.017 
176.360 
181.020 

180.480 

175- 644 

170.088 

169.865 

173-413 

182.507 

189.576 

189-653 

186.724 

181.481 
168.063 
170.301 


Compared  with 
Previous  Year. 


Increase.  Decrease. 


Gross 

Assessment. 


38.649 


0.841 


3-7i8 


3- 356 

7.881 


5.866 

12.047 

11.772 

12.162 

1.188 


3.101 

3.556 


3.628 

12.162 

33.659 

26.274 

10.700 


1.986 

8473 

15.ua 


260.626 

357.370 


a.563 

7.446 

4.439 

7.503 

1.728 

1.735 


3.851 

8.614 

14.564 

19.206 

10.623 

.94a 


;SMENT,  1842  TO  1895. 

1895  inclusive,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  as  com* 
?rofessions  from  those  on  “  Public  Companies,  etc. 


•  Total  Schbdulb  D. 


Compared  with 
Previous  Year. 

Grow 

AaaeMment.  - -  - 

Increase.  |  Decrease. 


iLic  Companies,  etc. 


Compared  with 
Previous  Year. 


Increase.  Decrease. 


Key  to  the  Chart. 

■€K>o-  Total  Gross  Assessment  of 
Income  Schedule  0. 

•»»>»»<  Gross  Assessment  on  Trades 
and  Professions" 

-o  oo  Gross  Assessment  on'Publlc 
Companies  etc." 

Forthe  figures  on  which  the  Chart 
is  based  see  Appendix  II  Table  IV. 


